Antique Furniture in the Chateau du Bréau—From a Painting by Walter Gay 


| ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
November, 1951 PUBLISHER—ELTINGE F. WARNER PRICE: 50 CENTS 


Wildenstein Galleries 


New York—Paris—London 
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HATEVER the mood inspired by your decorative theme—he it sedate restfulness or spirited gaiety— 
its secret lies in COLOR. Color from the base up—the key in which the harmonious ensemble is pitched. And in the soft, 


cushioned depths of EMBASSY BROADLOOM, color achieves a supreme triumph. Its rich, luxurious expanse imparts dis- 


tinction and comfort to living-room and bedroom. In the hallway and foyer—EMBASSY BROADLOOM clearly insinuates a 
note of hospitality. EMBASSY BROADLOOM carpeting is developed in a wide range of twenty-seven delightful tones. And 
of even deeper pile and more enduring quality, ENVOY BROADLOOM—Embassy’s luxurious companion—is now available 


in sixteen gem-like colors. Consult your decorator about the advantages of these fine carpetings. 


THE MAGEE CARPET CO. 


MILLS: BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Sales Headquarters: 295 Fifth Avenue 


Prompt cut order service may be secured in 27 and 36 inches, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths—18 foot widths in colors 
starred—from: Fay Carpet Co.,Inc.,114 East 47th Street, N.Y. C.; American Rug & Carpet Company, 910 Michi- 
gan Blud., S., Chicago, Illinois; Jos. M. O’ Callaghan Co., 99 Portland Street, Boston, Mass.: Rosenfala Company, 
221 Ivy Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia; Grether & Grether, Inc., 728 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Cath 
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To create a room, or an entire home, which expresses not the art of the decorator, but the 
individuality of the client . . . not alone to assemble choice pieces in harmonious rela- 
tionship, but to infuse each interior with the spirit of the owner—this is, in- 
variably, our conception of the commissions entrusted to us. 


We invite discussion of your problems. 
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CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE... how 


perfectly it has kept its famous heritage 
from one of the greatest of cabinet mak- 
ers of the eighteenth century. The great 
master himself wrote years ago that his 
own furniture designs were “calculated 
to refine the present taste, and suited 


to the fancy and circumstances of all 


Up F Rie 1 


persons in all degrees of life.” And these 


beautiful versions of Chippendale in 
lustrous mahogany fulfil that old phrase, 
still. Charming in modern homes—and 


obtainable from your nearest dealer. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE COMPANY A 
JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Creators of fine Period and Modern Furniture 


ARTS | & DECORATION, ae IVE rember. 1931, Publis Mat 1 oe ery mo enth Volume XXXVI. Number 1, Pub lication Office, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Papen een price, $6.00 a year; 
we aoe ars $10.00; thre 2.00; single cop $0.50; foreign subscriptions, $1.00 additional for postage; Canadian subs: cription, $0.50 additional. Wntered as avenues ‘class 
ma March 5, 1919 Re tin , ai st office in New Yc ae City, under the act of Me tae 3, 1879. Copyrighted 1931, by Arts & Decoration Pub lishing Co.,.Ine: mewiaieran U. S. Patent Office. 
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Please know that 
you are welcome at 
our Madison Ave- 
nue salons. Pur- 
chases may be made 
through your dec- 


orator or dealer. 


O that mastery of design and peek whieh is the precious qheritance 


of French craftsmen, Af acques Bodart has added American methods of staunch construc~ 


tion for present ~ day living conditions. It 1s this that makes J acques Bodart re-creations, 


ae ee ACGULed fodart ire. 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
cANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles: 5514 Wilshire Blvd. In Paris: LT: Rue Payenne 


WELCOME 


TOLYOUL ALE 


ARTS & DECORATION 


from OUr NCW New York Showroom 


at 515 Madison Avenue, Corner 53rd 


UILDING schedules permitting, we should, by the time 


you read this, be comfortably settled in our new show- 
room. With a most complete grouping of representative pieces 
from every important period—including Biedermeier, which at the 
moment is receiving a considerable share of our time and attention, 
We have chosen, we believe, a convenient adcress once only 
for our many New York friends, but for distant visitors as well, 
And we have chosen our more than four hundred initial pieces 
with thoughtful regard for both to-day’s best decorative practice 
Belgreen 1a een 


There is much to see in this collection—many reasons for a 


prompt visit. Need we add that each and every piece expresses the 
almost axiomatic Dent excellence in its conception and execution. 

Please accept this announcement as your personal invitation 
to call__soon. Sponsored visitors welcome at all times. If such 
a visit is not possible, we shall gladly send you photographs aL 
typical pieces. Address our home office or call at any of the 


showrooms listed 5 


SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
$15 Madison Avenue Merchandise Mart 
2 SYRACUSE (Home Office) 


Elgin A. Simonds Co. and Lenox Shops 
212 W. Division Street 


DENT FURNITURE CORPORATION 
Makers of LENOX and 


ELGIN A. SIMOMNDS 


FURNITURE 


eeEeEeEEEEEEEEeEeEeEeeeeeee 
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JESSICA TREAT 


Interior Decoration 


1803 HARLEM BOULEVARD 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Phone Main 900 


Mrs. Ralph Small 


Antiques Interiors 


700 No. g: 
Chicago 


_ ROSALIE 


ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic furnishings for 
Town and Country 
homes 


820 Tower Court—Chicago 


Telephone Superior 5695 


INTERIORS 
OLD SILVER 
FINE GLASS 


CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 


906 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
Tel. Superior 9260 


IRENE SIDLEY 


(gay oe 
A! A} ntiques 
Unteriors 

952 No. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Superior 8255 


Alberta-Barnes-Beall 


Florence Barker 


Associate 


Soeriors 


866 North Wabash Avenue 


C. D. Macpherson 


Inc. 


Decorations 
Fall Papers 
Fabrics 


Evanston, Illinois 


MABEL SCHAMBERG 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Woman's Athletic Club 
$30 No. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


DECORATIVE ART OBJECTS 
ANTIQUES REPRODUCTIONS 


ELIZABETH 
BROWNING 


640 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
110 SovTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DECORATING 


PHONE HARRISON 6528 


BNTERIC 


Pee OC IAAI 
CrigcAGO 


WOMEN 


Oe OR AT ORS: 


ON OF 


A house which is not in harmony with 


the personality of its owner and family 


is a failure, not only from a decorative 


standpoint, but from your own stand= 


ards of good taste, because you are 


placed ina setting that is not expressive 


of you. Lhe principal attribute of a 


good decorator is her ability to have 


your room reflect and interpret your 


personalit yor 


a he olecorators listed on 


this page are members of the association 


and will be pleased to discuss your 


plans with you. 
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ANNE FORESTER 


INCORPORATED 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
AND FURNISHINGS 


Consultation by appointment. 
41 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 


Super 


CELIA T. STURM 


IMPORTATIONS 


116 EAST OAK STREET 
CHICAGO 


SUPERIOR 0928 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors. Fine Wallpapers. 


Antiques. 


Have you seen my unusual 
old wallpaper panels, bor- 


ders, and friezes? 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel: Sup. 7739 


Florence L. 


Frances Crumb 


Martin 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


SUITE 300 
TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 1011 


Grace G. Weigle | 


Interior Furnishing 


909 LINDEN AVENUE 


HUBBARD WOODS, ILLINOIS — 


Tei. Winnetka 3350 


FURNISHING AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


ELEVEN EAST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


THE DECORATION OF HOUSES 


USES 


STH CENTURY 
BRONZE AND ORMOLU CLOCK 


e 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
54 E. 57th Street, New York 


Mabel Mathilde 


DODSON AND KLEMM 


INC. 


STUDIO 816 
410 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Telephone: W 


Ole: 


@ 
AQ 
Q 
SS 


‘abash 3707 
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FLoreENcE Evry Hunn 


101 East Oak Street 
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IN CHICAGO 


Cine nese dined state a the 
ER ober CU uae (Ooo 
Wid Cooper -( Williams, ee 


now awatl your imspeclion .. . 


Now . . . in New York, Boston, and Chicago . . 
may be seen the first fruits of the Irwin--Cooper- 
Williams merger of genius and resources . . . three 
consolidated showroom exhibits of distinguished 
custom furniture from these two famous organi- 
zations. 
Perhaps nowhere in America is furniture so fine 
shown in such variety. Authentic reproductions, 
splendid period interpretations and original crea- 
tions are grouped in their correct environments. 
The result is an inspiring survey of the interior 
art of all the great periods. iL 
Similar new combined showings are in prepara- 
tion for. showrooms in Detroit, Milwaukee and 
Grand Rapids. 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS : ea, : oo 
Everyone interested in finely conceived, impec- 


NEW YORK.) o>. 42. 385 MADISON AVENUE) 7 ; : e 
BOSTON: :) J) 2 i 42 408 ACBANY STREET cably constructed furniture is welcome to any or 
GHICAGO . |... ./.) .| 2. 608 S MICHIGAN BLVD. 

DETROIT... © 4.) | MICHIGANITHEATER BLDG. all of these showrooms. Purchases may be arranged 
MILWAUKEE . . . . . . . 2124 PROSPECT AVENUE 

GRAND RAPIDS . . . . . . , 23 SUMMER AVENUE through selon dealers. 


ROBERT W. IRWIN COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS, inc. 


AFFILIATED 
GRAND RAPIDS BOSTON 
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Inspired by FHleirlooms of Old World Craftsmanship 


HERE is far more than ordinary enjoyment and satisfactions in the ownership of 
Kittinger reproductions and adaptations of historical 17th and 18th century cabinet- 
work. Here is beautiful furnitures of heirloom quality... that. will be prized by your 
children and grandchildren. Rare masterpieces, so patiently and skillfully wrought by 
artisans of the golden age of furniture, are the inspiration for many of the 700 designs in 


the Kittinger collection. 


These replicas by Kittinger are still more beautiful, more comfortable and more lasting 
than their hand-fashioned prototypes. Moderns manufacturing methods and economies 
have enabled us to produce them in the finests grade of solid American Walnut, Hon- 
duras Mahogany and Oak to be offered you at prices unusually moderate for furnitures 
so well made...and so well designed. Nothing but the finest materials are used inside and 


out... QUALITY is paramount. 


Experience the lasting satisfaction. of fine furniture! Be content with nothing less. Let 
Kittinger Furniture help you provide a distinctive and pleasing home environment. At- 
tractive literature will gladly be sent if you will address your request to Kittinger Com- 
pany, 1901 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Al Gordial “Welcome Awaits You at Our Dearest Showroom 


Buffalo New York Chicago Los Angeles 
At Factory, N. Elmwood Ave. 385 Madison Ave. 435 East Erie St. At Factory, 1500 S. Goodrich Blvd 


SITTINGER. 


Ds bun Ginwevie . Fivrxyet bur 
Sold only by Leading Furniture Dealers and Interior “Decorators 


IS STILL CHIEF 


\ 


Fastest, most exclusive, and only 
extra-fare train to California 


A distinctive train... carry- Vi 
ing on every trip across the 
continent a distinguished 
group of travelers. Menand 
women who would go no 
other VATED) oo who appre- 
ciate its time-saving sched- 
ule, its comfortable luxury, 
its suave, smooth service, its 
internationally famous food. 
This winter, several times 
each week, The Chief will 
carry a special Phoenix Pull- 
man...and your Santa Fe 
ticket to California will take 
you through this fascinating 
winter play-ground. 


After California—Hawaii 


GO ON THE SANTA FE 


There's one right way to go and the right people choose 
it instinctively, invariably—Santa Fe “all the way” 


The train with 
the inimitable 
personality 


1 W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mar., Santa Fe Sys. Lines : 

1 1000 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 1 

' Check those wanted: u 

: O California O Death Valley The Indian-detours ! 
1 

1 

| ! 
1 


O Arizona O Grand Canyon All-expense Tours 
O California and Arizona Hotel Rates. 


Mail this Coupon 
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APARTMENTS - 
SMALL, YET DISTINGUISHED 


Ps same air of spacious dignity 


which characterizes the larger 


apartments in River House is found 
in the smaller suites of six to nme 
rooms. The finish and appointments 
are identical. All apartments in the 
building enjoy the same perpetual 
protection of light and air as well 
as the privilege of the gardens, 


terraces and yacht landing. 


6 rooms at $30,000 and $35,000. 
8 and 9 rooms from $37,000 to $65,000 
Maintenance 10.25 percent. 
Entirely co-operative. 


Ready for Occupancy 


Construction by 
JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, ING., 


assures superlative quality. 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., ie, 
Selling and Managing Agent 
15 EAST 49th STREET + PLaza 3-9200 
ARCHITECTS: BOTTOMLEY. WAGNER & WHITE 


Soe 


Your Financial Kye Commends SHEVLIM MIRE 


Shevlin Pine Knotty Finish 
or Shevlin Clear Pine is 
appropriateineither period 
or modern homes. It can 
be stained or: painted in 
any desired color. Consult 
a competent architect. 

“PINE HOMES AND 

PINE INTERIORS” 
Constantly referred to by 
architects, editors, and 
decorators. Forty exclusive 
pictures of beautiful pine 
rooms together with an 
authentic account of the 
use of pine in American 
homes. Mail check for One 
Dollar to nearest sales 
office. 


Your attention is called to “Pine Furniture of Early 
NewEngland” by Russell Hawes Kettell. Published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company. We men- 
tion this solely because of its surpassing value to 
all interested in pine rooms and pine furniture. 


CHICAGO 
Dept. 2111 
1866—208 South La Salle St. Bldg. 


INSIST ON SHEVLIN PINE... 


NEW YORK 
Dept. 2111 
1205 Graybar Bldg. 


- LOOK FOR THE LABEL... 


UST now, when we must all build 
with a financial eye to windward, 
rooms of Shevlin Pine find favor. 
Many shrewd judges consider them 
good investments. 

Considerthe pineroom illustrated. 
Such a room has been good taste for 
three centuries and will continue to be 
centuries hence. Kach succeeding year 
will increase its value. Modern pine 
today, it will age into priceless antique 
pine and will add considerably to the 
value and fame of the residence where 
it dwells. What other interior. finish 
can you mention which will be worth 
even more generations from now than 
it is today? 

In this room appropriate use has 
been made of Shevlin Pine Small Knot 


Type. This type of Shevlin Pine dis- 
plays small and medium knots like 
those in eighteenth century woodwork 
and is suitable forraised panels, paneled 
doors, elaborate cornices and mantels. 

For rooms of homespun character 
there is also Shevlin Pine Large Knot 
Type with a varied pattern of medium 
and large figured knots similar to the 
seventeenth century woodwork. 

A room of Shevlin Pine Knotty 
Finish is an investment constantly 
increasing in value. Selected at the 
mill for size and distribution of knots, 
and proudly trade-marked, it is a choice 
product of enduring value. 

To be sure of the financial worth 
of your pine room insist on “Shevlin 
Pine.” 


Shevlin Pine Sales Company 


Executive Offices 
Dept. 2111, 900 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


District Sales Offices 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Dept. 2111 
1030 Monadnock Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 


Petroleum Securities Bldg. 


TORONTO 
Dept. 2111 
1806 Royal Bank Bldg. 


Dept. 2111 


OUR OFFICES WILL SUPPLY YOUR LUMBER DEALER 


CGrr Fireplace, as a symbol of hospitality, is tradi- Exclusive Representatives of 
tional. For generations we have fallen under its spell. the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
Thus Fireplace Fixtures and Furnishings which go back eee 


into the romantic past for their artistic inspiration add J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
sa han ase much to the glamour and interest of the hearth. Boston 
tor uU “INS . . . . 25. 


antial and quaintly shaped English 
1 


PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
&» Jackson’s Andirons, Grates, Screens and otaer Fire- Cena 


place Accessories are accurate reproductions and adap- HBS EZ [Six OU OSSION J} CONLIN NE 
: . + : . . Cleveland 

tations of those classic Period designs which, having sur- THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 

vived the centuries, give valid assurance that they will be Dayton 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
treasured in the years to come. & Not only are these fi 

‘ : enver 
fixtures authentic examples of Period styling; but in ma- DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 


terial, design and workmanship they are worthy succes- Detroit 


Sig ee THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
sors cf the masterpieces which inspired them. <» Other Chistes 


Wm. H. Jackson products which will add materially to HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 
i ; . Philadelphia 

your pride and pleasure in your home include Marble and J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 

Stone Mantels (both original antiques and Period repro- Pittsburgh 


ductions); Tables; Lamps; Book Ends; and similar decora- PEAUS 


- Apc . . Providence 
tive furnishings executed in Bronze and other enduring TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


metals. <«» Jackson products may be purchased at the St, Louis 


is NSN a Son : SCRUGGS-VANDER VOORT- BARNEY 
pt ee es Jackson Galleries in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles wee 
Gold. ce e i 0 F : ? Washington 

Electric Coal Fire, sy 5s or at the well-known establishments listed at the right. J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


WM .11.JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 


Enea e LASHED TN. 18:27 “ OVER LOD YEAR SOF SERVICE: 
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Whether you are a decorator on Fifty-Seventh Street, or thousands of miles away, 


WYCOMBE, MEYER, INC. 


service and facilities for upholstered furniture, draperies, etc., are such that your most 
intricate orders may be carried out to the finest detail. 


The furniture and draperies 
used in this grouping, by 
NANCY McCLELLAND, INC., 
may be seen at our showroom 


in the Rolls Royce Building, New York. 


Une 


WYCOMBE, MEYER, INC. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered 


Furniture, and Draperies 
For The Trade Only 


SHOW ROOM—32 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Photographed in the Studio of Nancy McClelland, Inc. FACTORY—511 East 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


Harriett C. Bryant 


Nae ER I OR 
DECORATIONS 


REPRODUCTION 
of 
OLD WALL PAPERS 


2 West 47th Street 
18th Century Mahogany Chest of Drawers New York City 


FRENCH TELEPHONE BOX 


Made in fine Florentine or Mo- 


rocco Leather or in lovely pastel “THE REMBRANDT” 
shades of Crushed Calf. > 5 


It is richly decorated in tooled de- ; ‘ . f 
sions of hand work in gold, and | Bees of the 10-piece Rembrandt boudoir-set, enameled in 


completely lined with silk moire. pastel tints on sterling silver. The extreme delicacy and re- 

It measures, when closed, 1014 in. straint of both design and craftsmanship achieve an enduring 

rae has 2 ee : g 

long, 71/2 in. wide, and 7 in. high. radiance for milady’s dressing-table. The set may be purchased 
Ideal size for desk or table. : ; = eae! 

complete or in part, and makes the perfect gift, its color range 


An excellent, inexpensive gift. : : F ; : 
? P 8 blending in with the decorative scheme of any boudoir. 


Please write for further information 


FLORENTINE CRAFT CO. KING’S ENAMEL & SILVERWARE, Inc. 
54 W. 21st St. New York City 7-11 West 45th St., New York City 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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\ DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION / 


HARM and utility are combined 
in this copy of an antique 
candle stand. It is made of mellow 
wood with an old patine. The shade 
is of silk taffeta. 
The Queen Anne wing chair is cov- 
ered in French blue silk damask. Ic 


may be ordered in materials of your 
own selection. 


The scenic paper is in self tones of blue- 
gray with shadows of deeper hues. It may 
also be had in other colors. 


Hautltain, Inc. 
INTERIORS 
37 East 49th St. IN OCAGe 
PLaza 3-6418 


WHITE! 


Puceine the progressive decora- 
tor's desire for advanced color ideas, we 
are the first to introduce White Carpet, 
which can be supplied immediately either 
in our exclusive Wexton broadloom or 
Lowech Scotch high pile carpeting. 

SIPMCIWVAIL . (CLONLOIR 


SERVICE—2 WEEKS 


Louis WECHSLER 


16 East 52nd Street, New York City 


Dallas, Texas 
C. O. Bunch 
411 North Ervay St. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
S. F. Freeman 
563 No. Marengo 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S. Brown Co. 
180 New Montgomery St. 


No Charge for Delivery to Any Point in the United States 


> 


18th Century 
Sofa 


Directoire 


Over 1200 pieces 
of distinctive au- 
thentic antiques of 
the 16th to the 19th 
Century. 


Antique Marble & Stone 
Irons 4 Furniture , Panels & Decorative Paintings and Fabrics. 


LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


Architectural Pieces 4 


Wrought 


168 East 51st Street New York 


ANDMADE silver by Georg 

Jensen has not only achieved 
the renaissance of the silversmith’s 
art, but has won for its maker 
a distinguished position in the 
artistic world. Nature has so 
definitely served as an inspira- 
tion for Jensen’s work, in the 
graceful hanging grapes and 
vines, delicately turned ten- 
drils, matured pods, bursting 
and shedding their repressed 
seeds, that have found their 
way into his designs, that he 
has been rightly called “Na- 
ture’s Silversmith.” These are 
applied alike to individual 
pieces and complete services, 
some of which have been pur- 
chased by the great museums of 
the world. 

As enduring gifts they are 
worthy heirlooms reflecting in 
their grace of line the spirit of 
long past 
generations. 

Jewelry, 
as well as 
flatware 
and table 
services 
represent 
a variety 
of phases of 


, 


has been provided in the shop 
where wedding invitations, an- 


ers, 


nouncements and visiting cards as 
well as engraved Christmas cards 


Modernistic perfume bottles etched in gold 
Eugénie theme. Gold and black Directoire 
vase. Crystal faun and perfume bottle with 
Lily-of-the-Valley stopper. Also other flow- 
Courtesy Saks-Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 


From the Smart Shops and 
Antique Galleries 
By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


of the finest quality may be or- 
dered. This has proved a great con- 
venience for the busy bride elect. 


Silver tea and coffee service with carved 
ebony handles and “Berry of the Mountain 
Ash” motif. Courtesy Georg Jensen Hand- 
made Silver, 169 W. 57th St N. Y. C. 


| NTERIOR furnishings favoring 

the 18th Century French and 

English periods, in which the col- 

oring of the decorative scheme is 

frequently worked out in the tones 

that domi- 

a nategw ene 

pattern of 
the 

peries, 


Trene Haul- 
tain. Where 
painted fur- 


Georg Jen- troduced, 
sen’s att, the pattern 
together also is re- 
with toilet peated and | 
sets: and adapted for | 
silver de- Original Biedermeier fruitwood sofa. Ebony in- the decora- 
signed es- lay and antique blue and beige satin covering tion of the 
pecially for freken Dy narrow, gold stjpes, Constesy Irene pieces tht 
children. are used, 
Supplementing the silver, a com- such as in a bedroom or nursery. 
plete department for stationery Scenic wallpapers Miss Haul- 


tain uses extensively in her dining 
rooms to enhance the perspective. 
A notable example of this is 
shown in the dining room of 
a small sized apartment, re- 
cently completed. Here, scenic 
panels with vistas through tall 
green trees gave a surprising 
feeling of depth that appar- 
ently increased the size of the 
room. The woodwork was an- 
tiqued a warm amber and the 


chairs scaled to fit the room. 
Gray green carpet and amber 
moire curtains in a deeper 
shade completed the setting. 


Italian double sided linen win- 
dow shades as wall panels, 
which when glazed make a 
most effective and inexpensive wall 


treatment. Hand painted taffeta 


dra- | 
are | 
executed by | 


niture is in- | 


two-part pedestal table and | 


Miss Haultain likewise uses | 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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are among the latest importations. | 
These are supplemented by a large 
assortment of atomizers. In flower 
vases, the selection is equally va- /NIF 
ried including Lalique’s latest ren- 
ditions in hyacinth blue, smoke 
and opal glass, also delightful col- N N 

orings in new shapes of Steuben 383 MADISO AVE UE p 
glass, effective as flower vases. 


FENGLISH furniture, available to THE NEW SHOWROOMS 
decorators and the trade, repre- 

sents an extensive stock of authen- OF 

tic pieces at George Blundell’s. 

Conspicuous among the smaller 

pieces are the many occasional / 

tray tables used for serving tea 

and coffee, for holding lamps, e en O S 

smoking accessories and to place 

at sofa ends. 


Hanging book shelves in wide MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
variety include a pair of criginal 

Chippendale and a Sheraton book UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
shelf with ornamented sides. 

Break-front book cases and pedes- AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
Sheraton mahogany case bar- tal desks in which a “partner’s 
Spee ee ey te desk” with drawers on two sides 

don1s7 E51 St. N.Y. C. of the pedestal for dual use, are | ARE NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION 


among the most interesting of the 


larger pieces. There is also a Sher- TO DEALERS, DECORATORS 
AND THEIR CLIENTS 


for bedroom curtains is another 
preference and Provencal furnish- 
ings for bathrooms. Miss Haultain 
enjoys creating in dull surround- 
ings and in overcoming the diffi- 
culties that are so often presented, 
as in a court apartment without 
sun—an unusual accomplishment. 


OILET bottles and accessories 

for the dressing table and bath- 
room at Saks reflect the prevailing 
mode for Eugénie motifs in deli- 
cately engraved, modernistic crys- 
tal bottles of intriguing shapes. 
Notable among these are the large 
and smaller bottles, illustrated, 
with tall, tapering stoppers. An- 
other type of decoration, in strong 
contrast, are the bath sets of five 
pieces, with an all-over colored 
flower decoration. : 

Equally alluring are the new ‘ait of, Venetian doors with 
rose, blue, green and maize ala- ing the Boar Hunt and Stag 
baster powder jars and double Hunt in green-blue color- 
sided picture frames for the bou- Bear MeN 
doir, as well as the all crystal per- 
fume bottles with flower stoppers. aton mahogany library step table. 
Natural alabaster cigarette boxes This is ingeniously arranged so 


that it forms a perfect library ay eee trente! Beahed 
table in a closed position and A copy of an early Georgian dog grate, in poli 


when the top is opened forms steel, similar in style to that in the Sutton Scarsdale 

a nucleus of a complete set of room of the Philadelphia 

library steps, supplemented by Miseun. Price $210. 

an enclosed ladder that is 

raised when the table top is Other grates from $7.50. 
Also Andirons, Fire Tools, 


open. This is an original piece 
and exceptionally rare. Franklin Stoves, Screens, 
Mantels. 


FACTORY AT 329 EAST 29th STREET ® NEW YORK 


‘ I 
Cy: a 
175 EAST 60th NEW YORK 


MANTELS AND FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


A pair of carved Adam 
knife urns are among other 
Sheffield XVIIIth Century wine cooler and items of importance. Also an 
tea and coffee service comprising four pieces. English Masonic Master’s 
Courtesy Lans, 554 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. presentation chair with the 

emblems, of about 1800. Sil- 
and book-ends with black Scotties, houettes are featured among the 
too, and amusing crystal animals smaller incidentals in old frames. 


We will gladly consult with 
you, your Architect or 
your Decorator. 


A Catalogue when desired 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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Brownell-Lambertson 


— Galleries, Inc—— 


MODERN INTERIORS 
DECORATIVE ARTS 
PAINTINGS SCREENS 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 


106 E.57" ST AN -NEW YORK 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTI 


Manufacturers of 


Decorative Necessities 


CURTAIN TIE-BACKS, POLES, BELL 
PULLS, ODD WROUGHT IRON 
TABLES, TABLE & FLOOR LAMPS. 


No, 2005 


Lighting Fixtures Of All Descriptions 


J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 EAST 53 ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROOKWOOD 


Rookwood, always producing 
vitally new things, is suitable 
when you are considering 
beauty for your own home or 
choice gifts for your friends. 
Rookwood’s range in design 
and prices is from conserva~ 


tive to ultra. 


Rookwood may be foundat the following stores: 
| Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New York City; 
| B. Altman and Co., New York City; Frederick 
Loeser and Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Marshall Field 
and Co., Chicago; Strawbridge and Clothier, 
Philadelphia; Schervee Studios, Inc., Boston: L. B. 
King and Co., Detroit; Brock and Co., Los 
Angeles; Dulin and Martin, Washington, D. C.; 
Frederick and Nelson, Seattle. A store of similar 
quality represents the pottery exclusively in your 
city. We invite your direct inquiry, 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


Now you may have Currier & ones, 
Racing Subjects, Country Days, Rural Scenes, 
as your Christmas Cards. Waithful reprints 


nd each subjec 

ze, The cards be 

with simple, appr ate 

Christmas greetings, Send for our Currier & 
Ives sample card folder, 


nes 


5x6” size 
25 assortec 
50 assorted—$ 


Beaux Arts 


ssorted—$2,50 
ssorted—$5.00 


55 W. 45 New York City 


An Essential Part 
of Decorative Treatment 
One of 24 models, priced from 
$15. on display at our show- 
rooms, 274 Madison Avenue, 


Catalogue on request. 
Ask for representative to call. 


ARTCRAKFT 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
274 Madison Ave. New York City 


LExington 2-4470 


Stalian and Spanish Antiques 


Terr 


MARBLE AND STONE 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Geo. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue  AMew Work 
near 6Sth Street 


ARTS & DECORATION 


ON / 


J TALIAN and French 18th 

Century furniture with the 
attending accessories compose 
a representative collection at 
Luigi G. Pacciarella’s. ‘These 
are augmented by architec- 
tural features, such as man- 
tels, that include a represen- 
tative white marble Empire 
mantel and an early Italian 
Renaissance of Istrian stone, 
with a carved crest as its only 
ornamentation. A 17th Cen- 
tury Venetian marble door- 
way is also of interest, to- 
gether with wrought iron en- 
trance gates, balconies, balustrades 
and torcheres that are to be found 
here. 

A complete Louis XVI room in 
four panels, two large and three 
small, offers another unique fea- 
ture; likewise two pairs of Vene- 
tian doors with marbleized panels, 
decorated by Muzillo. An Empire 
wrought iron single bed with brass 
serpent heads is unique. Repre- 


Mahogany Chippendale wall cabinet 
with Kang-Chi porcelains, bisque and 
Chelsea figures. Georgian silver lamps, 
coral taffeta shades, and Kang-Chi 
vase on antique mahogany serving table. 


Courtesy Thorval, 745 Mad. Ave., N.Y.C. 


senting ecclesiastical art are many 
beautiful altar pieces and a pair 
of Cardinal’s banners in red and 
gold desirable for a large wall. 


ANTIQUE furniture and re- 


productions that have 
been identified with lLans 
Madison Avenue stock for 


many years have been supple- 
mented this season by an im- 
pressive importation of old 
Sheffield plate and English 
glass. 

Among the former are to be 
found tea and coffee services; 
Georgian wine coolers, so de- 
sirable as flower holders for 
present day use; candlesticks, 
trays, muffineers and pepper, 
salt and mustard sets, and in 
glass, complete services in 
crystal, either in reproduction of 


old Waterford or etched and com- 


Ming porcelain Fu Dogs book: ends on 
bronze bases. Carved pine wall bracket and 
antique Chinese bronze vase. Courtesy The 


Georgian Gallery, 400 E. 58th St, N. Y. C. 


bined with color, as well as in solid 
blue, green or ruby. Small tables, 
as well as coffee stands, pie crust 
and tea tables in authentic copies 
of originals, are also featured in 
Queen Anne and _ Chippendale 
types. 

In the larger furniture, three- 
part Sheraton dining tables with 
accompanying chairs, break-front 
cabinets and sideboards, offer ap- 
propriate dining room pieces, as 
do the secretaries and old English 
and French mirrors with their re- 
productions, for the living room. 


J NTERIOR decorations in which 

harmonizing color combinations 
have been carefully studied by 
Miss Zuckermann, of the Georgian 
Gallery, have won much favorable 
comment for their charm and 
beauty. In one instance, in a New 
York apartment decorated by the 
Georgian Gallery, a leaf green 
compote served as the keynote of 
the color scheme. Chalk-white 
walls with gray wallpaper mould- 
ing were used, and in a recess, mar- 
bleized columns to add perspec- 
tive and break the plain surface. 

The Directoire dining table was 
painted black with gold and the 
chairs, with gilt frames, covered 
in white Permatex. A black and 
white block floor sustained the 
effect in heavy inlaid linoleum. 

In the foyer opening off of this 
dining room, white walls paneled 
in gray paper again formed the 
wall treatment with a gold ceiling 


Copper luster vase and blue green pottery 
plate by Maiya Grotell. High fire red vase, 
ashtray and small covered jar by William 
Soini. 


Galleries, Inc., 106 E. 57 St.. N. Y¥. C. 


Courtesy — Brownell-Lambertson 


from which hung a crystal chan- 
delier. A black entrance door setae 


Refer to this page when shopping 
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Florentine carved wood and composition window cornice 
with antique gilt finish to order. Extreme height 1314”. 
Courtesy Harris Interior Arts Inc., 218 E. 49 St., N. Y. C. 


black and white block floor com- 
pleted the setting for a small Louis 
XVI table and black and gold 
chest. The door leading to the liv- 
ing room was partially concealed 
by a gray and white striped por- 
ticre held by a heavy gold cord. 
The living room was also in white 
with white moire curtains, but here 
touches of Empire red appeared as 
a pleasing contrast. 

In co-operation with Miss Zuck- 
ermann in executing the decora- 
tive work of the Georgian Gallery, 
Mr. Gennaro D’Onofrio assumes 
the management of the workroom. 


NGLJISH furniture of the 18th 
Century, with everything that 
goes to complete a well appointed 
English room, both original and 


Table compact, clock, cigarette box, mir- 
ror and man’s set in spinach jade and 
pale green, black and lapis blue enamel 
on silver. Courtesy King’s Enamel & 


Silverware Inc., 11 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 


reproductions is featured by 
Thorval in their new galleries that 
have been considerably enlarged. 

Decorative oil portraits are also 
shown in pleasant subjects, well 
painted yet at appealing prices. 
Lamps are another feature, here, 
with old porcelain bases and 
appropriate, tailored shades 
that adapt themselves best to 
their setting. Overstuffed 
chairs, too, are interspersed in 
the stock as forming impor- 
tant items for a comfortable 
living room. There are also 
charming decorative bits of 
Chelsea, Lowestoft, and Bris- 
tol glass, and several fine 
pieces of old Sheffield. 


wooden 


in all its phases, from pic- 
tures to furniture, in the Brownell- 


Lambertson Galleries, taking the 
form of exhibitions from time to by this firm, that are shown in 
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time, as in the recent “New York 
Scene.” In this, fifty modernists 
show their impressions in oil and 
water colors of skyscrapers, night 
clubs, speak-easies and the city 
water front in an unusually inter- 
esting group. 

A current exhibition is also to 
be held through this month of the 
work of Ruth Armer, who studied 
under George Bellows, Max Web- 
er and Kenneth Hayes Miller. This 
will comprise Miss Armer’s decora- 
tive abstracts in water color of her 
various musical 
themes by the great composers. 
Landscapes will also be included. 
As a part of the permanent dis- 
play in the gallery a screen by 
Charles Baskerville is of outstand- 
ing interest in its rendering of 
startled fauns against a gray- 
blue ground and one by Ruth 
Hambidge—‘Children Feeding 
Giraffes,” in gay, sunny color- 
ings suitable for a child’s ‘room. 
New Swedish pottery in the 
warm earth tones and greenish 
blue is also shown with the lat- 
importations of Orrefors 
glass in pale amethyst colorings. 


impressions 


MIRRORS, drapery cornices, | 

and tie backs with BUEEOr | 
furniture and bathroom panels | 
are manufactured by Harris In- | 
Arts Inc., to be sold | 
through the decorators, archi- | 
tects and larger shops, or made 
to special order in any size or 
finish from the client’s own design. 
Reproductions of period mirrors | 
of all types that include 18th Cen- | 
tury French and English as well as | 
the earlier English periods; Italian 
Renaissance, Spanish, early Amer- 


Inexpensive terra cotta reproductions of 
XVIIth Century French subjects on gilded 


weighted. Average height 
ODERN art is represented 8”. Desirable as book-ends. Courtesy Ed- 
E Se ward Garratt, Inc., 485 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 
ican and modernistic are included | 
in the comprehensive designs made 


3ed Spread 


with room ensemble 
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Al 


OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER 


EAUTIFUL English Shef- 
field Silver Hot Water 
Kettle with stand and 
alcohol lamp, hand en- 
graved. Kettle and stand 


11% inches 
high in all. $39.50 


LARS 


554 Madison Ave., New York 


840 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Dressing Table made 


Fall models 
in Decorative Accessories 
for rooms and 


Fully equipped closets 
on display 


Sets consisting of Window Drapery 


closets 


Skirt for 
harmonize 


3 Taffeta lined 
with Sateen for $69.00 and in Chintz 
lined with Sateen for $35.00. 
Cooperation with Architects 
and Decorators 


| The CLOSET Shop 


—__MRS GEORGE HERZOG 
I8O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 174 


ANMMELAHOLR 4 S440 


Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 
155 West 57th St., New York City 
opposite Carnegie Hall 


LONDON—COVEN HAGEN—PAIIS—BERLIN 


Nome finer can grace your home 

than these beautifully sculptured 

rarities. Anything of Royal Copenhagen 

lives up to the tradition of perfect work- 

manship and uniqueness of beauty of de- 

sign and quality. Eminently reduced prices. 
New Brochure on Request 


Genuine Roy 
Copenhagen aes 


TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
Jd ’ 
Workers in, Metab 


|) —ot) Porcelain leat 
wees is imprint 


LIGHTING 
PIXTU RES 


Reproductions of 


Interesting Old Designs 
at moderate prices. 
Illustrations upon request 


ANDIRONS FIRETOOLS 
SEAT FENDERS SCREENS 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Antique 


OF ALL 


© 
Helen 
Woods 


“The Lamp that lit the Path 
to the White House’ 

An exact reproduction . . Completely electrified 
With hand-painted linen “Sampler” shade 25.00 
With hand-painted parchment shade 18.00 
With etched glass chimney 10.00 

{t fine shops everywhere. or 

epaid direct from our studio 


HELEN WOODS STUDIO, Northampton, Mass. 


SE SR 

S.P.R. GALLERIES offers ‘to a 
selected clientele the services of a 
group of architects devoted to the 
work of creating new and beautiful 
effects. You will enjoy a visit to our 
penthouse studios where you may 


inspect some of our latest creations, 


Among our exhibits you will 
find many suggestions 
Jor Christmas gifls 


See he GALCER ES 


OF DESIGN AND DECORATION 
| 40 East 49th Street - New York, N. Y. 


Textiles 


PERIODS 


H. A. ELSBERG 


FOR DEALERS, DECORATORS AND ARCHITECTS 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TcOIZ€AUX ST 


DRAPERIES 


uDIOs 


INTERIOR FURDISHINGS 


UPHOLSTERY 


305 €AST 47th STREET. ND 


MOUNT KISCO NY 


LEAD STATUE 
21” high 
$70 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead : 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Galloway Pottery 
on display 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


251 Lexington Ave. 
at 35th Street 
New York 


€W YORK 


PALM BEACH FLA 


for 10¢ 


18th Century French Clock in original condi- 


tion Jrom an old Louisiana PF. 


rench homestead 


Ke Re GB ReRey, 


ART OBJECTS 
8 West 47th St. 


INTERIORS 


New York 


gilded hand-carved wood or com- 
position frames of the most deli- 
cate workmanship. 

Cornices, also, take their inspira- 
tion from period designs, here,— 
some being exact copies of museum 
pieces. In their modernistic mirror 
cornices extreme originality is ex- 
pressed as in that mounted in an- 
tique silver and gold with a scal- 
loped mirror moulding. Mirror 
painting is also undertaken for 
boudoir and bathroom walls, in the 
English or French manner. 


FNAMELED sterling silver 
toilet articles made by King’s 


| Enamel & Silverware Inc., avail- 


able through the jewelry and spe- 
cialty shops, represent every re- 
quisite for the dressing table and 
boudoir as well as for the man. 

In the selection of color, spinach 
green has proved popular for its 
richness of color, as has lapis blue, 
especially for men’s toilet sets. 
Black is also much in vogue, 
mounted with rock crystal and 
marcasite medallions. 

Enamel picture frames holding 
a double sided glass are another 
recent production, likewise the 
twin dial clock, so popular for the 
night stand. These may be had in 
all the pastel shades as can the 
complete toilet equipment. 


AMPS of distinctive shapes with 
exquisitely fashioned shades 
which have been so preeminently a 
feature of Edmund Garratt’s, have 
now been affiliated with smaller 


| decorative pieces that he is offer- 


|ing at exceedingly modest prices. 


Other fascinating importations are 
found in the French faience and 
porcelain cigarette boxes and ash- 


bi He Vi eta His 


Chippendale mahogany wing chair and 
occasional table. Alabaster lamp with 
yellow moire shade. Courtesy P. Na- 


than’s Sons, Inc., 231 E. 47 St., N. Y. C. 


trays. These are decorated in nat- 
uralistic colorings and have quite 
the beauty of enamel work. There 
are also faience wall pockets, cache- 
pots and flower holders, low priced. 
A lamp of unique interest has a 


_ have 


bronze base made from a Louis 
XVI oil lamp, that contains a 
pump, which, when wound up, 
supplies the oil to the wick. 


Rolling, folding bar in ma- 
hogany, walnut or other fin- 
ishes. Equipped as_ cellar- 
ette, stainless top. Height 3’. 
Open 56” long. Brass rail. 
Courtesy Cheerio Mfg. Co., 


] Park “Aves (NZ Y-" iG: 


HE rolling, folding bar, illus- 

trated, is one of the newest 
models made by the Cheerio Mfg. 
Co., and procurable through the 
decorators and specialty shops for 
whom it is manufactured. 

This may be had in mahogany 
or walnut finish or painted any 
desired color. The top of the bar 
is alcohol proof and when this is 
in a closed position with the ends 
folded down, resembles a small 
cabinet, 26” Jong, that can be 
readily rolled about the house. 

Pickwick, Currier and Ives and 
the “Gay ’90’s” color prints deco- 
rate the panels, glazed to be dur- 
able. The brass rail is divided into 
three parts to allow the sides to be 
folded. A complete  cellarette 
equipment is on the reverse side 
with sliding trays and shelves. 


FFURNITURE for the bedroom | 


and dining room with occasional 
overstuffed pieces and tables, that 
represented the wholesale 
output of P. Nathan’s Sons since 
1865, comprise an _ exhaustive 
stock. In this, furniture for the 
small home is also featured, in 
which French Provincial and Bie- 
dermeier pieces are scaled for the 
smaller dining room as in the open 
dressers and serving tables. 

For the living room there are 
copies of accepted English designs 
and comfortable deep seated chairs 
together with secretary desks and 
a wide selection in small tables for 
general living room use. 

Painted furniture for the bed- 
room is also obtainable, such as 
that in a crackle green finish with 
maple, although this may be 
changed, if preferred to match any 
color scheme. In fact, this firm 
offers a co-operative service to the 
decorators through which any de- 
sired period effect may be obtained 
or any type of furnishing executed. 
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to suit all decorative requirements. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS—LINOLEUMS 


We invite your inspection of our unusual display of artistic designs. Spe- 


cialists in the renovating of floors. 


FRITZ & LARUE, INC. 


IMPORTERS 
1615 CHESTNUT STREET 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Domestic 
Architecture 


Landscape 
Architecture 


One-Year Courses 
Two-Year Courses 


European Travel 
Courses 


For professional 
students, home- 
makers, recent 
graduates and wo- 
men of all ages 
having an art ap- 
preciation. 


Send for illustrated catalogue outlining 
Interior Decoration in all its phases. 


Boston School of Interior Decoration 
140 Newbury St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Very fine antique Sheraton com- 
bination table and library steps. 
L-37 W-21 H-28” closed, 


REDUCTION SALE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
CONTINUED 


Our stock is one of the largest and best assorted we have ever owned and 
offered at the lowest prices since 1913. This is the buyers’ market. 


ALSO DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


including Seamless Chenille and Broadloom Wilton in selected colorings 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NOVEMBER SPECIAL 

FRENCH 4 
FAIENCE j 
hand deco- 
rated lamps 
in naturalis- 
tie colors on 
cream or yel- 
low grounds. 
Shades are 
hand painted 
in various 
colors. 


Height 14 in. 


PRICE $22.50 
COMPLETE 


EDWARD GARRATT INC. 
425 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 9TH FLOOR 
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GEORGE BLUNDELL 
OF LONDON 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY ANTIQUES 


TO THE TRADE ONLY 


157 East 51st St. 
New York City 


An exact 18th Century 
reproduction. 


Made and carved entirely 
by hand by our own skilled 
craftsmen as a quality 
item. Solid walnut, no 
veneers. Height 28 in., dia. 
top 24 in. Price $23.50. 


Sent on receipt of price 

or C.O.D. with $5.00 de- 

posit. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. 


Art Crart Stupios, INc. 
Goshen, Ind. 
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Oxrya & Co Inc 


IMPORTERS OF Anriogas 
Do. 203 Gast 50" Srreor 
New Yorr 


ELDORADO- 5-107 
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COFFEE OR END TABLE 
IN MODERN MANNER 
Shimmering chromium topped by black formica, smart in de- 
sign and beautifully executed. 24 inches long, 16 inches 
wide, 21 inches high. $50.00. 


Desk or table lamp 16 inches high, two points of adjust- 
ment, at the base and on top. Ground glass shade. $27.50. 
“Bobo Bird’’ ash trays. Dull silver 
plate or high polished copper. $1.25. 


Mail orders promptly attended. Send check or money order to 


EASTMAN-KUHNE GALLERIES, Inc. 


37 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
LOE FE ORAG LET SH OF; S 
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Lighting Fixtures and Gifts... 


obtainable at our studio or 


thru your decorator or architect 


CAPPELLIN GLASSWARE: INc 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-SECOND STREET: NEW YORK 


EDNA YOUNG SCOTT W. J. SAYLOR 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


Itt 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 538). STREET 
NE We EY O:R Ke ia 


LD ee a and their clients who visit the Johnson 
& Faulkner Building are impressed with the wide range 
of choice offered in high class imported decorative 
fabrics, and with the many conveniences of the show- 


room for the handling and display of these materials, 


PHILAD EL.P His CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


: 


BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 


ge 19 


Pa 
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Gicorgian dining room in gracious 
New York apartment. Table and 


sideboard are Seventeenth Century 


ERE the chairs are Early English, 
the screen is ruby-red Renaissance 
velvet and the small breakfast table in 
front of the window is flanked by chairs 
done in fine 17th Century needlework 
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Museum Pieces Furnish New York Apartment 


The Owners of this Magnificent Home Have Achieved Rare Distinction 


in Decoration Through Life-Long Habit of Collecting Priceless Antiques 


‘ ie creation of human 
beings, with an infinite 
variety of tastes, was 

certainly a happy conceit on 
the part of the Supreme Deity. 
It gave us the delightful chance 
of developing the different 
arts, of falling in love with dif- 
ferent people, of liking or hat- 
ing Amos ’n’ Andy, and of 
appreciating totally different 
ideas in interior decoration. 

Thus, there are those of us 
who find Modernistic furnish- 
ing vital, inspiring, intoxicat- 
ing, even with sinister portent, 
but essential to a jazz age. 
And others of us, who turn 
with a sigh of profound con- 
tent, to that furniture and 
fitting which expresses the 
genius of the noble army of 
craftsmen of the great Re- 
naissance. 

In this enchanting New 
York home, the antique holds 
complete. sway — Fragonard, 
Teniers, Hubert Robert, hang 
on the walls, “cheek by jowl” 
with a Beauvais tapestry of 
the celebrated Boucher set 
known as Les Fétes Italiennes. 
In the gallery there is a Henri 
Deux walnut cabinet with an 
ancient Ispahan rug on the 
floor, similar to one shown in 
the South Kensington Museum. A Flemish 
tapestry, twenty feet wide, hangs in the 
drawing room. This was purchased from a 
collection of a once royal Russian prince. 
In the same room, a Japanese jardinicre is 
of the K’ang Hsi period, and the gorgeous 
brocades are antique Louis XVI and rare 
Venetian. 

Of course, there is a play-room where the 
walls are 17th Century Dutch tile and the 
chairs rich blue Morocco leather, and on the 
walls a playful Flemish tapestry, “A Game 
of Nine Pins.” The Teniers over the mantel 
is from the San Donato collection. There is 
a son’s room in rich Tudor style, which 
always seems so manly to the younger gen- 
eration; and yet surely very fair and fragile 
ladies must have lived and loved and be- 
friended knightly lords in those days of 
oaken walls, vast refectory banquet tables, 
and recessed windows, glowing with rose and 
yellow and amber and emerald lights. I fancy 
that the ladies would have preferred clear 
glass through which they could watch their 
departing or approaching lords with joy 


French & Co., Decorators 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


The entrance hall is in modeled plaster 
in the style of Louis XIII. The floor is 
of colored marbles with a conventional bor- 
der after Louis XIV. The chairs are English 
and Italian of the 16th and 17th Centuries 


or sorrow, as their young hearts dictated. 
The drawing rooms of this great apartment 
are of extraordinary beauty. The smaller 
one is furnished with a suite of Louis XV 
furniture covered with fine Beauvais tapes- 
try, of which the pendant is in the Louvre. 
The tables are exceedingly fine marquetry. 
The walls are embellished with 18th Cen- 
tury paintings and there is a portrait here 
in royal Gobelin tapestry of Louis XV. 

In the large living room, the furniture 
is principally English, upholstered with old 
needlework. The tables are French of the 
18th Century, with the exception of a small 
walnut table which is a gem of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

The cassone in front of the tapestry is 
Italian of the Renaissance period, and on 
it are a pair of 16th Century bronze statu- 
ettes and other ornaments. The furniture is 


principally English with orig- 
inal frames, and covering of 
needlework, and the tables are 
French of the 18th Century, 
with the exception of the small 
walnut table beside the man- 
tel, which is a gem of the 
Italian Renaissance period. 
This room is representative of 
the taste of the owners, who 
have assembled objects of in- 
trinsic merit and _ extraordi- 
nary quality, without the 
usual stereotyped thought of 
objects of one period. 

The general effect of the 
dining room is English, with 
green Georgian walls and dra- 
peries in gold. The chairs are 
English 17th Century as are 
the table and the rare side- 
board. The Boucher tapestry 
hangs in this room and is 
dated 1737; a superb piece 
in fine condition. The Robert 
pictures are hung in this room, 
probably the finest set in ex- 
istence. 

The owner’s bedroom and 
boudoir adjoining are of the 
Louis XVI style, entirely of 
carved wood and painted in 
delicate orchid tints. Rare 
18th Century marquetry 
pieces furnish the room. These 
are covered with priceless 
Beauvais tapestry. The beautiful beds are 
set in a shallow alcove, where the walls are 
covered with blue and silver brocade. 

Of course, I should have commenced the 
article with a description of the great gal- 
lery which is embellished with some of the 
finest embroidery and needlework of the Re- 
naissance. It is plastered to form a continu- 
ous unit with the entrance foyer. The owners’ 
bedrooms and other bedrooms lead off this 
hall, which terminates at the end into a 
playroom of the 17th Century Dutch style. 
This is in plaster with a wood ceiling. It has 
a fireplace built in a niche, and in another 
part of the room a pair of doors open and 
disclose a most interesting small taproom, 
of which the walls are of Dutch tiles and 
the cabinets and enclosures are of beech- 
wood. 

An interesting feature of the decoration 
of this gorgeous apartment is the perfection 
of the background for the fine groups of fur- 
niture, making an ensemble which is prob- 
ably one of the most beautiful apartment 
homes done in recent years in New York. 
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On the walls of the large drawing room is seen 
a twenty-foot Flemish tapestry. In front of this is a 
cassone of the Renaissance. period. The furniture 
is English, richly upholstered with antique needle- 
work, and there are original small 18th Century tables 
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A close-up view of the playroom, showing the re- 
cessed fireplace, a love seat in antique needlework, 
and the magnificent beamed and carved ceiling. 
Throughout this room, with the exception of the 
fine easy furniture, all pieces are of the period 
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A second view of the elevator entrance shows the 


A more intimate view of the dining room than is 
shown in the frontispiece. The plainness of the walls 
is embellished with four superb Hubert Robert 
paintings. Console tables are flanked by fine needle- 
work chairs and a priceless antique velvet screen 


cance 


soreness 


magnificent ceiling of the wonderful Elizabethan 
plaster period which survived with such distinction 
in England and was done in a lighter vein in France. 
A Louis XIII chair, here, is of unusual beauty 
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The owners’ bedroom and the adjoining boudoir are 
in Louis XVI style, entirely in carved wood, paint- 
ed in delicate orchid tones. The beds are set in a 
shallow alcove against a wall decoration of blue and 
silver. The chairs and tables are of exceptional beauty 
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The son’s bedroom is Tudor in style, with richly 
carved beds, the head pieces in linenfold panels. 
Jacobean chairs and tables were placed near the win- 
dows. Dark toned damask furnishes the draperies 
and the lighting fixtures are antique solid brass 
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The Thanksgiving Dinner Table 


Arranged by Elizabeth Lounsbery 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA B, MERRILL 


Fruit and Flowers Lend a Seasonable Touch to the Decoration 


HE cloth is of Milan Lasse with Venice, and the nap- 
kins of fine, Italian linen, lace trimmed—a recent im- 
portation from Léron, Inc. The Spode service plates with 
a gadroon edge, in ivory and gold, are from Gilman 
Collamore & Co. Italian glass from Cappellin Glass- 
ware, Inc., contributes the desired note of autumnal col- 


oring in the slender crystal and deep red goblets, flecked 
with gold, and the pale red glass bowls filled with fruit, 
ivy and red and yellow flowers. A new pattern of the 
Towle Silversmiths’, used in the flatware and candelabra, 
is a modern expression of early American ideas and forms 
that blends well with the richness of the table setting 


wa 
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Picturesque Stucco 
Bungalow at Agua 
Caliente in Mexico 


One of a Group of Small Guest Houses Done 
in Plaster, Oyster White, with Rose Tiles 
Wayne D, MacAllister, Designer 


AN Agua Caliente guest house at the edge of 
a little lake, with water flowers planted all 
about the margin and a large old tree just in 
bloom. In addition to the pool which borders 
the house, there are little rivulets running 
through this estate on each side of the pathways, 
and bordered with flowers planted close to them 


A CLOSE-UP of the little guest house with its 

tropical planting, its climbing roses, emer- 
ald green lawn and bright rose roof. The varia- 
tion of color in the different guest houses is 
charming. Some of the doors and windows are 
bright orange, some a deep Mediterranean blue 
and still others are jade green and dull black 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE MOTT STUDIOS 
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Floor Plan on page 61 


HE effect of this bungalow is 

that of a provincial Spanish 
scheme of building and decoration. 
The exterior woodwork is redwood. 
All the interiors are covered with 
rough-textured plaster and the trim 
is an interesting antique mahogany 


TRANCE to the bungalow at 

Agua Caliente, showing the 
roofed doorway covered with hand- 
made tiles, Spanish wrought-iron 
brackets on either side of the door 
and potted cactus and low shrubs 
by the steps. The portico is all stucco 


PHOTO BY 
GEORGE W, 
HARTING 


PHOTO BY MATTIE 
EDWARDS HEWITT 
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Decorative Painted Mir- 
rors in Modern Homes 


Painted Mirrors Today Make 


Decorations for Doors, Chimney 


Pieces, Mirrors and, of Course, 
the Exotic Bathroom 


Assembled by Ellen D. Wangner 


fEFT — This entrance 
hall shows full 
length mirrors in each 
door, painted by Rob- 
ert Bushnell Hyman, 
with Directoire designs. 
Moldings edged with 
gold leaf and pale 
vermilion. Margery Sill 
Wickware, decorator 


BOVE — This _ bath- 
room is in tones of 
mauve, deep hues of la- 
pis lazuli and silver. The 
floor is deep lapis lazuli. 
The painted mirror pan- 
els are in grey-green, 
silver and mauve with 
fantastic subjects. Rose 
Cumming, decorator 
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[GHT—In this bathroom for a 

young girl at the Long Island 
home of Mrs. E. Mortimer Barnes, 
an enchanting effect has been pro- 
duced by the use of mirrors in both 
ceiling and walls. The colors of the 
room are white, blue and pink, the 
plumbing in Delphinium blue 
shade with painted valance, long 
cords and tassels and decorations 
on the side mirrors in blue, pink 
and white. A slipper chair is cover- 
ed in chintz showing pink roses, 
the windows curtained in match- 
ing taffeta. Thedlow, decorators 


PHOTO BY DRIX DURYEA 


PHOTO BY GOTTSCHO 


EFT—Here is a modernistic treat- 
ment of a room that does not 
suggest the too-sharp angles, too- 
heavy furniture, too-blatant use of 
color so frequently found in mod- 
ern fittings. Its tones of silver and 
grey with touches of soft pastel 
hues in curtains, make it quiet and 
restful. In a bedroom in _ the 
home of Mrs. Heyworth Campbell 
the entire wall behind the dressing 
table is of mirror panels holding 
soft lights above the dressing table. 
Eugene Schoen, Inc., decorators 
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PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


7 7 Above—The music room in the home of Mrs. Frank 
bove—In the hall of the Long Island home of Mrs. : a te VR Aha ie 
P ‘ Tee et, ar irrors painted with garden scenes M. Gould the double doors have mirrors forming theix 
Futicd foe eae went sai i sr panels. These panels are painted with musical in- 
Entrance door is painted in perspective, making long upper paneis. Na sha dese Piscran Dutelitaeronnrar 
garden vistas. Ceiling is silver leaf. Ysel, Inc., decorators struments in delicate shades. Pierre Dutel, decors 
garde stas. C giss af. Ysel, ee 


PHOTO BY DRIX DURYEA 


PHOTO BY SIGURD FISCHER 


Above—Looking into the hall from the living room in Above 
the New York home of Mrs. Laurence S. Critchell, one 
glimpses the painted walls reproducing a French garden, 
with full length mirror panels. Pierre Dutel, decorator 


This Empire mantel is of grey marble, the mir- 
rors at the side reflecting the mantel. To rob the over- 
mantel of any heaviness, a large 18th Century plaque has 
been placed near its center. McMillen, Inc., decorators 
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wo Panels of Beautiful Antique Wallpaper 


These Exquisite Specimens from the Collection of Luigi G. Pacciarella Have Had the 


Soft Natural Colorings of Landscape and Picturesque Costume Mellowed into 


Even Greater Beauty by more than Two Hundred Years of Use in Elegant Homes 


BOVE is one of a 

set of six 18th 
Century panels total- 
ing 45 feet of hand- 
painted wallpaper. 
The design was 
originally hand- 
blocked on and then 
the pigment applied 
by hand. The richly 
shaded greens of the 
foliage and the soft 
red and brown tones 
of the landscape and 
costumes make an ex- 
cellent background 
for antique furniture 


O the left is one 

of a set of panels 
depicting waterfront 
scenes in Italy. This 
wallpaper was made 
in France during the 
Directoire Period, yet 
it is preserved today 
in practically perfect 
condition with the 
softening of its col- 
ors making it even 
lovelier than when it 
first graced the walls 
of a stately salon 
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Right—The covering of this Queen Anne walnut 
settee is 17th Century Spanish brocade in rich, 
warm brown, finely woven with baskets of flowers 
in shades of pastel tones. Charming against 
the pine panels. Courtesy Edward I. Farmer 


Center, left—Spanish 15th Century Gothic chasu- 
ble of raspberry red velvet in ferronnerie design 
with double orphrey bands embroidered in gold 
and silver threads and brilliant silks. It is pre- 
served in perfect condition, Courtesy Old Arts 


Below—Louis XIV yellow damask curtains, 
chair covered with red silk embroidered in 
Chinese designs in fine tambour stitch, and 
colorful Royal Aubusson tapestry are effectively 
combined in this room. By Roland Moore Ine. 


> @ = = TheDecorative Value of These 
ae Rare Antique Silk Fabrics 


O MORE beautiful fabrics ever existed 
than the magnificent antique damasks, 
lampas, brocades, brochés, brocatelles, 
plain and figured velvets of past centuries and 
these gorgeous silken textiles, often enriched 
with gold and silver threads, which robed the 
priests, dressed the altars and hung the walls 
and windows of royal residences, reflecting the 
splendor of European and English courts in 
their exquisite designs, glorious colors and his- 
toric associations are equally desirable today. 
Among the rare silk and velvet textiles 
shown by many New York houses are antique 
altar frontals and ecclesiastical vestments in a 
marvelous state of preservation, which now 
are so much used for decorative purposes. The 
copes, chasubles and dalmatics were part of 
the ceremonial, priestly dress of public wor- 
ship, each having its symbolical significance 
and these ancient vestments seem to appeal 
to some responsive chord in our natures, rarely . 
touched by the work of modern times. On ac- 
count of its shape, the cope, signifying shelter 
or charity, offered greater opportunity for 
elaborate decoration than any other priestly 
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Gorgeous in Coloring, Gleaming with Gold and Silver, Antique 
Ceremonial Robes, Ancient Altar Frontals, Copes, Chasubles 
and Dalmatics Adorn the Walls of Many Modern Interiors 


By JULIET and FLORENCE CLARKE 


vestment and by the eleventh century was 
universally worn by members of the clergy: 

This semi-circular garment made of sump- 
tuous Venetian velvet in rich colors, gorgeous 
brocade woven with threads of gold and sil- 
ver, beautiful damask or broché silk, was 
usually finished with a gold galloon, or a band 
of orphreys running the entire length of the 
straight edge and nothing could be more deco- 
rative. These bands depicting Biblical and 
other scenes were often of surpassing mag- 
nificence, being ‘“‘needle painted” panels of the 
most exquisite embroidery in richest colors 
combined with gold and silver threads, usually 
bordered with gold galloon or finished with a 
fringe of tiny golden bells. Of all the ecclesias- 
tical vestments used today for wal] hangings 
or draping over the balustrade on a landing, 
copes are the most ornamental. 

Illustrated is an early eighteenth century 
cope of Venetian broché silk in rose crimson, 
with an undulating design simulating creamy 
lace interspersed with bocages of flowers in 
natural colors heightened with black. Aside 
from their use in priestly vestments, these 
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Left—Rare brocaded silk wall hanging of the 
Louis XV period with a charming Chinese 
design in soft greens and faded coral ona pow- 
der blue ground, lovely with Chippendale 
pieces. From Barton, Price and Willson, Inc. 


Center, right—Early 17th Century Italian 
embroidered armorial wall panel in rich 
crimson with appliques in bright colors, car- 
touche displaying a cardinal’s coat of arms, 
and six roped tassels. Luigi G. Pacciarella 


Below—Pine paneled interior with Queen 
Anne walnut settee and side chair damask 
covered; wing chair in gros and fine petit 
point in many brilliant colors, enriched 
by age. Courtesy Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 


broché silks were very popular for the volum-- 
inous gowns of the Goldoni period. A Spanish 
fifteenth century Gothic chasuble of raspberry 
red velvet woven in a ferronnerie design is 
ornamented with a double band of orphreys 
beautifully embroidered in richly colored silks 
with gold and silver. Eight of the pictorial 
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Right—Early 18th 
Century Venetian 
cope of rose-crimson 
silk broché with an 
undulating creamy 
lace design intersper- 
sed with bocages of 
flowers in their natu- 
ral colors. Courtesy 
Louis and Company 


panels are mounted on the back of the chasuble 
and six on the front. While the double orphrey 
band is much used in Flanders, it is unusual in 
Spanish chasubles and this rare example is in its 
original condition, never having been repaired. 
The ornamentation of this vestment was either 
simple or elaborate; a scroll design enclosing sym- 
bolic or floral devices was often embroidered over 
the entire garment, but the more usual decoration 
was a single band of orphreys extending from 
neck to hem. 

The dalmatic, originally a more beautiful vest- 
ment than the chasuble, was introduced into the 
Church by a Pope in the Middle Ages and for 
some long forgotten reason was conferred as a 
mark of honor, only upon bishops and deacons. 
The dalmatic of Charlemagne (eighth century) 
made of heavy, dark blue silk richly embroidered 
in gold and silver with the Transfiguration, 
angels, saints, the swastika and various forms of 
the cross is still one of the priceless treasures of 
the Vatican. Many fine examples of this vestment, 
with its wide, short sleeves are obtainable in 
gorgeous damasks and brocades in exquisite col- 
ors rich with gold. These sumptuous relics of the 
Church, with their historic associations are of the 
greatest value in modern interior decoration laid 
upon pianos or tables. 

Unusual and extremely interesting is a superb 
Italian wall hanging of the early seventeenth 
century, which has a rich crimson ground with 
a large cartouche displaying crest of six chevrons 
and three fleurs-de-lis surmounted by a cardinal’s 
hat. At right and left are roped six tassels, in- 
dicating the cardinal’s rank. This panel, one of 
a pair is embroidered in silk with appliquéd de- 
signs in old gold, lustrous blue, ivory and crimson 
and has an elaborate border of interlocking acan- 
thus leaves and conventional flowers forming 
medallions. It unquestionably was the private 
coat of arms of an Italian cardinal 
of French extraction. Also dating 
from the seventeenth century are 
sixty Genoese ruby velvet points 
finished with wide gold galloon, 
which are intended to be used as 
a frieze, or valances for windows 
in some lofty and richly furnished 
room. 

Vividly contrasting in color 
and texture is a splendid lemon 
colored damask of the Empire 
period, of which one hundred and 
twenty yards are available, a 
most desirable fabric for uphol- 
stering furniture, draping win- 
dows, for wall panels, table run- 
ners or bed coverlets and hang- 
ings. Fabrics rich as looms could 
weave were characteristic of the 
Louis Sixteenth period and the 
graceful influence of Marie An- 
toinette is apparent in the deli- 
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Center—lrom a cel- 
ebrated Royal res- 
idence comes this 
Louis XVI green sat- 
in lampas with classic 
design in ivory, a 
flower filled  jardi- 
niére and cupids with 
floral garlands. Cour- 
tesy Dalva Brothers 


cate colorings and dainty designs of the silken tex- 
tiles, but aside from its beauty is one example 
which has a most appealing history. This is a sky 
blue satin lampas, forty inches wide, damassé in 
ivory or silver white, woven for Marie Antoinette, 
which once hung the walls and draped the win- 
dows of the Petit Trianon. The graceful design 
shows cherubs upholding ribbons and garlands, 
vases of fruit and flowers, with the initials 
“MM. A.” surmounted by the Imperial crown of 
France. No mere words can describe the beauty 
of this exquisite fabric, so closely linked with the 
personality of this winsome Queen and seventy- 
five yards in its original condition are now avail- 
able. 

From another equally celebrated royal resi- 
dence comes a satin lampas in jade green, with a 
fine classic design in ivory, the central motive 
two delicately modelled figures upholding a flower 
filled jardinicre, surmounted by a medallion illus- 
trating a La Fontaine fable and surrounded 
by cupids with garlands. In this same collection 
is a gorgeous seventeenth century wall hanging, 
its yellow moire ground richly brocaded with sil- 
ver in a symmetrical design with branches of 
pomegranates in rose and mauve with green fo- 
liage. Among the rare textile treasures shown by 
another house is a beautiful rose red Spanish 
lampas, woven for the Emperor Maximilian of 
Mexico. The superb design shows the Hapsburg 
eagle holding a sceptre and sword, surmounted by 
the Imperial Crown of Austria, while above is the 
inscription “Equidad eu la Justicia,” equity in 
justice. This splendid fabric is in perfect condi- 
tion and the fifty yards available make it of 
especial interest to decorators. 

Intended for use as a wall hanging is a seven- 
teenth century altar frontal of lamé brocade in 
Venetian rose with a Gothic design of flowers and 
leaves in silver, while an eighteenth century lamé 
brocade in deep rose red is most 
effective as a piano cover. A table 
runner seven feet long of seven- 
teenth century ruby velvet edged 
with narrow gold fringe, is cen- 
tered with a wide band composed 
of five orphrey panels, represent- 
ing the Virgin and Child, Saint 
George and the Dragon and three 
Saints, bordered with gold gal- 
loon. The orphreys, in exquisite 
colors and gold are exceptionally 
fine examples of needle painting 
and are in perfect condition. Dat- 
ing from the early seventeenth 

(Continued on page 86) 


This lovely settee is covered with 
17th Century Venetian brocade in 
brilliant colors, with gold and 
silver threads adding to the rich 
color combinations of the design. 
Courtesy Keller and Funaro 
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Portrait of a Spanish peasant woman, 
a recent painting by the late Maurice 
Fromkes. Courtesy of L’Elan, Inc. 


S YET, no definite flavor has 
A asserted itself in the open- 
ing of the New York gal- 
leries. The good old French stand- 
bys are with us as usual, but not 
with such flamboyant egotism as 
they displayed last year. And in 
spite of the fact that we have been 
deluged with this type, season after 
season, there is still an unfailing 
thrill in the fine Cézanne at Keppel’s 
and in the quite magnificent col- 
lection of this artist in the Lizzie P. 
Bliss Memorial Show at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art; we respond 
with unfailing tenderness to the as 
yet unpublished Monet at Knoed- 
ler’s; and the arresting Vlaminck 
at L’Elan, Inc. Of course, de- 
Segonzac dominates more than one 
wall with his startling technique and 
almost incredible richness, and 
Picasso looks at us out of large, 
white, rather dull faces, a little less 
frequently than last year; Raoul 
Dufy is to the fore, and an occa- 
sional Corot, though not in evidence 
as he was last year. 

We are told that 
Lilian Genth has started 
to the Orient to paint a 
portrait of the King of 
Siam. And that before 
leaving she announced 
very definitely that she 
did not intend to paint 
any more nudes; this is 
welcome news in con- 
junction with the first 
statement. 

The Whitney Mu- 
seum, founded and en- 
dowed by Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney, will 
be opened about the 
middle of November. Its 
seven exhibition rooms, 
charmingly decorated, 


Center—Mural decoration 
by Erika Lohmann, in the 
lobby of the Central Park 
West. Argent Galleries 


Speaking 
of 
Art 


As Yet, No Arresting Ten- 
dencies in Art, Antique or 


Modern, Are Shown in the 
New York Galleries 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 
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“The Hon. Mrs. Damer,” a refreshingly 
lovely Sir Joshua Reynolds, now being 
exhibited at the John Levy Galleries 


will be devoted to the painting and 
sculpture of American artists. 

The Carnegie Institute opened 
October 15 with 300 paintings from 
Europe and 200 submitted by 
American artists. No one-man shows 
have been announced for this ex- 
hibition. 

The first immensely significant 
exhibition of the season are the 
murals in the Waldorf dining room 
by José Maria-Sert. On the day of 
the opening of the hotel, 30,000 
people attempted to view this. ex- 
hibition; I should say about 50 
succeeded. The walls are entirely 
covered by the 12 magnificent 
panels which run from the wainscot- 
ing to the ceiling. The subject is a 
series of the adventures of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, done in 
Sert’s most riotous mood—mainly 
open air scenes, of vineyards and 
gypsies and dancers and practically 
always in the foreground those two 
most famous figures in all Spanish 
literature, handled as only an artist 
with a sense of humor and great 
joy of living could pos- 
sibly present. They are 
done in polychrome in 
tones of dregs of wine 
from a deep, rich red- 
dish note to a pale pink- 
ish raspberry. They are 
oval at the top and 
framed in massive oval 
borders of dull gold. 
Much of the background 
is silver and the vaulted 
ceiling is done in silver. 
It is probably one of the 
finest pieces of mural 
decoration ever seen. 
Sert came to this coun- 
try some years ago to 
paint murals for the 
(Continued on page 78 ) 


A Cannes landscape by 
Pierre Bonnard, to be 
seen at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries in November show 
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Old Saint-Cloud China 


This Chinaware was First Manufactured at Saint-Cioud in 1696, under a Grant 


from Louis XIV, and Quaint Designs were Produced by the Original 


Operator, Pierre Chicanneau, and His Descendants for 77 Years 


EFT—An oval soup tureen 
and cover of Saint-Cloud 
china, with moulded knob 
and handles and gadroon base 
and rim. The polychrome 
decorations, which depict fig- 
ures of people, birds and 
trees, are in yellow, light 
green, red, brown and blue 


IGHT—A Saint-Cioud 
china chocolate pot with 

a moulded gadroon base and 
spout, and polychrome Ba- 
roque decorations. It is an 
interesting thing to note that 
Saint-Cloud china was the 
first French porcelain to be 
successfully manufactured 


N the extreme left is 
a Saint-Cloud china 
straight-sided mug, Baroque 
decorations, top and bottom 
in underglaze blue, with the 
sun mark in underglaze blue. 
Next is a china walking-stick 
top decorated in the Baroque 
manner. The Saint-Cloud 
china teapot has moulded 
gadrooning, shoulder top, 
and Baroque decorations in 
underglaze blue. It is also 
marked with sun in blue 


T the left is a Saint-Cloud 
china straight-sided vase, 

with moulded floral decora- 
tions altogether in the white. 
Beside it is a sugar caster 
with metal mounts, with mod- 
eled decorations also in the 
solid white, no color used. 
Prunus blossoms are on the 
base and asters with per- 
forated centers on top. The 
covered china jug is also in 
pure white with a moulded 
scale pattern on the sides 
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ERE the Saint-Cloud 

china teapot with mould- 
ed spout and handle has dec- 
orations of moulded prunus 
blossoms entirely in the 
white. The covered vase with 
straight sides has characteris- 
tic decorations in the Ba- 
rogue manner in underglaze 
blue. The mark of the sun in 
underglaze blue is on both 
vase and cover. This mark, 
impressed in the paste, was 
the first used on this china, 
doubtless a complimentary 
allusion to the emblem of 


Louis XIV, the Roi Soleil 


At the extreme right is a 
Saint-Cloud china vase 
of Chinese shape with mould- 
ed decoration in white, no 
colors used. Alternating ver- 
tical panels of scale pattern 
and floral arabesques deco- 
rate this vase. The Saint- 
Cloud china tureen with coy- 
er and handles has moulded 
decorations altogether in the 
white. The base and rim are 
gadrooned. In spite of its 
charm, this china, like all 
other old French china that 
does not bear the magic 
name of Sévres, has been too 
little known and appreciated 


NOTE: THE SMALL SKETCHES 
USED ON THESE TWO PAGES ARE 
THE DISTINGUISHING MARKS 
PLACED ON THE BOTTOM OF 
PIECES OF SAINT-CLOUD CHINA 


SAINT-CLOUD china 
covered jar with mould- 

ed and polychrome decora- 
tions and many bubbles in 
the glaze. Mark of St. C in 
olive-green. The china cache- 
pot, or flower pot, has 
moulded gadroon base and 
rim and meulded decora- 
tions in white. Saint-Cloud 
china possesses not only 
genuine beauty but is also 
distinguished by a strongly 
individual quality that makes 
it quite distinct from all that 
came after. Made as early as 
1580 at ‘a factory in the 
Florentine Boboli Gardens 
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If You Are a Fire Worshipper 


You Will Find a Great Variety of Interesting 


Fireplace Accessories Illustrated in this Article 


ERY 
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Assembled by ELIZABETH LOU 
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BOVE—Andirons such as this sturdy pair of 
wrought iron, supporting a log roller, with 
the strongly made spark screen studded with 
nail heads, are desirable for any room of im- 
pressive size. By courtesy The Andiron Shop 


IGHT—Reproduction of a Louis XVth man. 
tel in “escalette” or mottled faun colored 
marble fitted with an iron cove frame and lin- 
ings, a gold plated grate and andirons of the 
same period. Courtesy Wm. H. Jackson Co. 


ELOW—Jacobean carved oak mantel and 
overmantel with inlaid panels of exquisite 
workmanship, from King’s Lynn, Norfolk, En- 
gland. Iron and brass andirons, trivot, fireback 
and log roller are originals. From Todhunter, Inc. 
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Antique Decoration in New England Home 


Miss Gheen, Inc., Decorators 


MMT 


HE living room in Mr. Marshall Crane’s home is furnished THE original 18th Century bookcases are among the 
with fine pieces of the English 18th Century. The walls are most interesting pieces in this room. One of them opens 
a yellow tone with white trim; curtains, rich crimson damask into a desk and the other contains a series of drawers 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
MY) 


—— 
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OEE ANNE bench in front of the hearth is covered in 
needlepoint and the armchair is in red damask. Near 
the fireplace is an octagonal drum table—a fine old piece 


T one side of the fireplace in the living room is a very beau- 
tiful William and Mary settee with a curved back, covered 
with delicate green brocade. The rug is chenille in soft browns 
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Your 1932 Garden 


Only by Careful Selection and Planting This Fall Can You 
Make Your Next Year’s Garden Fulfill Its Greatest Possibilities 


was very right when he insisted that 

gardening was the purest of human 
pleasures, while he was also explaining that 
“men came to build stately before they 
garden finely!” 

The pleasure of gardening is double, even 
treble. The anticipation of what can be 
caused to grow, the preparing and planting, 
and then the realization, all belong to what 
Bacon referred to, though he wrote in an age 
in which the first merit in any plant was its 
assumed medical ‘‘vertue.” Even the old 
romancing herbalist, like Parkinson or Ger- 
ard, escaped the ‘‘vertues” as they contem- 
plated the beauties they were including in 
plant descriptions. We cannot quite, in these 
days of plant knowledge, get the thrill they 
must have had in writing of the “white pipe” 
and the “blue pipe,” meaning our well-known 
mock-orange by the first, and our beginnings 
in lilacs by the other. 

It is the pleasure of anticipation I am now 
introducing. It will be greater, and the 1932 
results will be better, if the observing, the 
planning, the preparations are now in mind. 

These November days in much of Eastern 
America, unless Jack Frost has been savagely 
early, may give us garden hints and garden 
pleasures. Some of the delightful hardy asters 
linger long, and the hardy outdoor “Japan- 
esy” chrysanthemums will be in their annual 
race to beat the first hard freeze. Certain 
annuals will carry fall almost into winter, 


Ne: ’, the philosopher-essayist Bacon 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President, American Rose Society 


and may now be noted by the observing in 
the planning for next year’s better garden. 

Parenthetically let me observe that I have 
but little interest in the one-splash garden. 
A friend does peonies finely, and her garden 
is all peonies, save for a few excellent iris 
that bloom almost at the same ‘time. She 
gardens fifty-two weeks in the year for about 
three weeks of June glory. The geranium and 
scarlet sage devotees have a longer and 
brighter splash, but it surely lacks variety. 
Sometimes I even tire of petunias, universal, 
varied, and adaptable as they are. From my 
garden outlook, there must be morning sur- 
prises each day from mid-March to mid- 
November. It is this sort of planning that 
seems most worth while. 

To return to those “mums,” it is proper to 
say that it is the varieties that may well be 
selected in the fall, postponing the planting 
until spring. The main trouble is to get sorts 
that will bloom outdoors before hard freez- 
ing, largely because the florists find their in- 
terest to be the other way. The later a 
commercial variety—one of those immense 
heads of colored lettuce—comes into bloom, 
the better it is for the greenhouse end, and 
the poorer for the open garden. Yet several 


Above isa delightfully natural arrangement 
of single chrysanthemums, variety of a 
new sort, Chrysanthemum coreanum, mass- 
ed along the border of a turf pathway, and 
banked up against a rustic cedar tea house 


wise nurserymen are now pulling the season 
ahead, so that the delightful little aromatic 
blooms in yellow, white, bronze, pink, and 
even almost scarlet, can be had in October. 

In planning for chrysanthemums, note 
that they need plenty of sun, and a location 
that drains readily. 

There is a vigorous, persistent and pleasing 
chrysanthemum from Korea (C. coreanum) 
now commercially available, which is a top- 
notch hard-luck plant for sunny places, in 
which it provides on eighteen-inch plants a 
cloud of great white daisies in early autumn. 
Planters are warned to be prepared to “treat 
it rough” by digging it up each spring and 
replanting enough single clumps, the re- 
mainder being given away or junked. Left 
alone, it becomes a weed; rightly handled, 
it is a joy. 

The later hardy asters sometimes run into 
November, and the observer of gardens will 
note which he wants as to color, season, 
height. Old plants are easily divisible, and 
young plants set in Spring develop to good 
size in a summer’s growth. 

But if I run into intimate all-season gar- 
den detail, there won’t be room left for the 
framework idea of the next year’s garden. 
The observations preceding ought to turn the 
next year gardener toward listing the annuals 
and perennials of his preferences, with a not- 
ing of bloom seasons that will help toward 
the continuous show of flowers entirely possi- 
ble in even a small garden. There may be 
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color preferences also worked out, and the decision as to a garden from 
which to cut for house decoration, or one in which the owner paints his 
changing, almost moving pictures in a succession of floral displays. The 
larger gardens frequently combine both ideas, there being, not seldom 
close to desired vegetables for the home table, a “cutting garden” 
planned and planted for that purpose. The great show of spring bulbs, 
of peonies and iris and phlox, of roses, of dahlias, gladioli and the like, 
is guided into garden elegance so that the owner and the visitors I hope 
he encourages may always find seasonable enjoyment. 

To get the highest enjoyment and advantage from this anticipatory 
gardening—in which appear no failures, no destructive bugs and 
bothers, be it noted—reading as well as observation will help. There 
are good garden books to suggest, and all the magazines that are worth 
while now have discovered the garden. To me, the frank acceptance in 
Arts & Decoration of the place the garden has in art and for true 
(Continued on page 70) 


Top, left—Lilac President Grévy, 
a luxuriant double variety of 
the popular lilac. In planning 
your garden, these hardy shrubs 
should be given a prominent 
place preferably in the borders 


Left—There is probably no 
shrub more delicately beautiful 
in bloom than the Philadelphus, 
or “Mock Orange.” The fra- 
grant blossoms of the Conquete 
variety appear in late spring 
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Top—White Chrysanthemum 
Oeonto, a popular and_ sturdy 
double variety, suitable for 
either borders or cutting. Mums 
should be selected now and 
planted anytime in the spring 


Above—Many gardeners prefer 
the old-fashioned single varie- 
ties of lilacs to the many-petall- 
ed “double” flowers. This is the 
gracefully branched Jules Simon, 
with large and distinct blooms 


Modern Swedish Note in New York Apartment 


ARTS & DECORATION 


This Suite of Rooms in the New Waldorf-Astoria Is Entirely Modernistic and 


Done with a Swedish Flavor in Its Simplicity of Form and Richness of Color 


CARL MALMSTEN, Architect 


VE ONE Ee He living room is 
delightfully furnished in 
half-polished, dull-grained elm 
with a marquetry of rose-wood, 
birch and other woods. The set- 
tee is covered with a hand-woven 
art fabric. Engraved Swedish 
pewter is used decoratively 


EFT—There are five  bed- 
rooms in this suite, in which 

the detail in decoration is car- 
ried out in different woods. 
Each bedroom connects with a 
smaller room furnished with 
console and _ dressing table 


BOVE right—The dining 
room is rectangular in 
shape. The furniture is done 
with a beautiful red and grey- 
ish blue enamel which gives the 
atmosphere of a Swedish coun- 
try estate. There is a_ fine 
hand-knitted carpet on the floor 


IGHT—This beautiful bed- 

room is interestingly fur- 
nished in greyish white enamel. 
The effect is modernistic and 
sculptural. The upholstery is in 
striped modernistic material 
and the gay rug is hand-woven 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY DEMAREST 


Furniture from the Nordiska Kompaniet 
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Old Franciscan monastery on the Island of 
Lesina on the sea. The campanile, finished 
about 1480, is the newest part of the building 


Old gateways in the walls of Diocletian’s 
Palace at Spalato with Lion of St. Mark, car- 
ved, a familiar badge of Venetian supremacy 


Part of the town of Lesina, with castle on the 
rocky hill, fortress built by the Venetian 
Republic to keep the Turks out of Europe 
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Enchanted Dalmatia 


This Mediaeval Landscape Holds Memories of Crusaders, 


Venetian Argosies, Pirates, and All the Rich Romance of 


Eastern Europe, Set Against a Background of Beauty 


By HAROLD DONALD EBERLEIN 


dise for a yachting or a motor-boating 

holiday. It is equally a paradise for 
those who prefer to reach its rugged, hilly 
islands by the various lines of local coasting 
steamers connecting with Venice, Trieste or 
Brindisi. Besides, there is a good air service 
between Venice and Zara. The enchantment 
of Dalmatia is too subtle to define; you must 
feel it to know what it is like. It holds vivid 
memories of Crusaders, Venetian argosies, 
pirates and all the rich medieval romance 
of Eastern Europe all set in the dreamy 
beauty that envelopes land and sea; for the 
rest, you must taste it to understand at all. 
And the sheer beauty everywhere is enough 
to send artists into a chronic frenzy of de- 
light. 

You speak of the Dalmatian coast ad- 
visedly, for Dalmatia is all coast—that long 
narrow strip on the eastern side of the Adri- 
atic completely shut off from the Balkan 
hinterland by the savage mountain wall of 
the Velebit and the Dinaric Alps. Between 
the shore and the foot of this wild mountain 
barrier the flat or undulating coastal strip is 
often less than a mile wide and rarely as 
much as five. Off shore the land is fringed 
by hundreds of rocky, almost mountainous 
islands, big and little, bathed in a sapphire 
sea and shimmering with opalescent lights. 

The little cities of Dalmatia—Zara, Seben- 
ico, Trati, Spalato, Lesina, Curzola, Ragusa 
—are a source of never-failing fascination; 
their interest is thoroughly varied for no two 
of them are alike. No larger, most of them, 
than fair-sized towns, these citylets are quite 
self-sufficient and sophisticated and equipped 


Tes Dalmatian coast is a veritable para- 


with all the accessories of modern comfort 
you would expect to find in any metropolis. 
All this, mark you, in the sharpest contrast 
to the countryside, which is primitive to the 
last degree. The explanation is, of course, 
that the towns are, as they have always been, 
thoroughly Italian in population and charac- 
teristics; the countryside is, as it has always 
been, altogether Croatian in population and 
characteristics. . 
There are good hotels in all the Dalmatian 
towns .where you can be quite comfortable 
and can be certain of finding good fare— 
good food such as you would find in other 
Italian cities, if you do not care to experi- 
ment with the local delicacies of Dalmatia. 
Of course, if you fancy adventures in food, 
you can have plenty of excitement. For in- 
stance, you might try fish eyes. This sounds 
quite terrifying or revolting, but the actuality 
is not half so bad as it sounds. As a matter 
of fact, fish eyes are really good if properly 
prepared. To reassure you, it must be said 
that you don’t attempt to eat the watch crys- 
tal part of the eye that woggles at you; what 
you do eat is the large anterior muscle that 
has about the consistency of marrow and a 
subtle anchovy flavor. Another delicacy 
worth trying is rice dressed with the fluid 
the cuttlefish throws out to hide its retreat 
from enemies; it looks as though it had been 
mixed with shoe-blacking, to be sure, but the 
flavor makes up for the shortcoming in col- 
or. Again, the Dalmatian caragoi or sea 
snails grilled in their shells, though not so 
large or so tender as the Burgundian escar- 
gots, are nevertheless toothsome morsels. 
Octopus, of course, is always to be had, but 


6 ~ . “|: fs e * * «,e 
The Orseolo,” the yacht with auxiliary motor, in which the writer made his expedition down the 
Dalmatian coast. When cruising, it is always possible at night to anchor in one of the numerous 
coves that indent the coast, and these coves invariably afford excellent swimming and _ fishing 
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there are so many ways of serving it and it 
is so well known that there is no need to de- 
scribe it. 

In respect of liquid fare, Dalmatia offers 
characteristics as marked as in local special- 
ties to eat. No liqueurs could be more de- 
licious than the maraschino cordial and the 
cherry brandy that are both made at Zara 
from the Marasco cherries that grow abun- 
dantly in the neighborhood. Then, there are 
all sorts of highly individual cordials made 
at the different old monasteries, to say noth- 
ing of sundry native wines which you can see 
the peasants carrying in goatskin wine bot- 
tles at vintage time. These wines and cordials 
have a distinctive quality altogether their 
own, and to drink them where they are made 
invests them with a glamor and a flavor 
more than merely imaginary. Think, for in- 
stance, of sitting at a stone table beneath the 
shade of a gigantic cypress in the garden of 
an ancient Franciscan monastery at Lesina, 
the sun-bathed borders blazing with semi- 
tropical blooms, beyond the low wall the sea 
like a great sapphire set with rocky islets; 
and think of having an old frate bring out 
a decanter of nameless and precious liqueur 
made at the monastery, fill your glasses and 
then sit smoking a cigarette and chatting 
with you! 

But your recollections of Zara will by no 
means be confined to maraschino and cherry 
brandy, no matter how Bacchic your tastes 
may be. After all, they are only pleasant in- 
cidents like the excellent and absurdly cheap 
cigarettes. But what imparts lasting charm 
and imprints indelible memories is the town 
itself with all its visible memorials of old 
Venetian culture and elegance; besides these, 
there is the colorful and varied life of the 
place as a source of never-ending interest. On 
market days the streets and the market place 
are gay with the kaleidoscopic costumes of 
the Croatian peasants who throng in from 
the neighboring islands and the country 
round about; on other days, too, they are 
fairly numerous in Zara as their occasions 
bring them to the town. Those from the ad- 
jacent mainland come in little rough carts of 
the most primitive structure, others come on 
donkeys and perch on top of the great wicker 
paniers full of farm produce, while some 
trudge along on foot carrying packs on their 
backs or heads; those from the nearby is- 


lands come in big clumsy barche which they 
usually row with long oars, the painted 
lateen sails furled and the spars hanging 
aslant the masts, unless there is a long jour- 
ney to go or unless there is a good stiff 
breeze. With their masts and slanting spars, 
these barche make a brave show at their 
landing place by the city wall. When the 
sturdy peasants stand to the oars—the heads 
of non-rowers sitting on benches just peeping 
above the gunwale—they sometimes sing a 
chant almost identical with the Volga boat 
song. 

Both men and women wear clothes that 
fascinate the eye by their bright color and 
the intricate patterns that make you realize 
the nearness of the Balkan countries. The 
men wear little red or orange caps embroid- 
ered with black silk and the women have on 
their heads and over their bosoms scarlet or 
yellow kerchiefs printed with small poly- 
chrome flowers. But the adornment does not 
end there. There are the waistcoats of the 
men, worked in silk or cotton with minute 
geometrical devices; woven woolen belts of 
every conceivable hue and design, the ends 
usually finished with a long fringe hanging 
down at the side; and leggings no less ornate 
in polychrome decoration. The female of the 
species is no less splendid in her plumage 
than the male. In sharp contrast to the white 
or dark blue bodices and full-gathered dark 
blue skirts of the women, and rivaling the 
gorgeousness of their head and neck ker- 
chiefs, are their wool-embroidered square- 
cut aprons or grembiali on which it is a point 
of pride to lavish the utmost pains of deft 
stitchery. Besides these arresting Croatians 
you will see in the streets smartly-uniformed 
Italian officers, plumed Bersaglieri, cheerful, 
smiling Italian peasants, and well-dressed 
citizens sauntering along or sitting in the 
cafés. 

The churches are filled with priceless 
treasures of painting and sculpture and now 
and again the mellow-toned bells fling their 
sound far over the waters of the Adriatic; 
in Dalmatia the angelus lets loose a veritable 
orgy of bell-ringing thrice a day. The church 
plays an exceptionally important part in the 
lives of the people and the churches are more 
constantly in use than even in Italy and 
France. Fancy going into the Cathedral early 

(Continued on page 82) ° 
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Cathedral at Sebenico. North door, opening 
into the Piazza del Duomo, called “Adam 
and Eve” door, is famous for its sculpture 


Small stucco house on the hill at Curzola. 
The roofs of the smaller houses are covered 
with red tiles with stairway and trim of stone 


Old Venetian palace in Sebenico, now used as the Royal Italian Consulate. Steps at each end 
are the beginnings of narrow streets that climb the mountain which towers behind the palace 


West front of the Cathedral at Zara, 5th Cen- 
tury. Characteristic Dalmatian church notable 
for its arcaded front and rich sculpture 
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Dignity Without Formality in a Colonial Home 


William F. Dominick, Architect 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO 


This Long Island Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Clarke 
Bedford Has Two Balancing 
Wings, Each Treated Dif- 
ferently in Design with the 
Central Portion Effectively 
Breaking the Symmetry 


eOvE is the garden side of the Clarke 
home with white clapboards and 
green blinds. In the central portion, the 
ee dining room opens on the _ terrace 
a through two French windows. The ser- 
vice portion and garage are in the wing 
to the left. In the right wing is the liv. 
ing room with its enclosed porch. The 
owner’s suite is above the living room 


N the entrance hall the circular Colonial 
stairs start up free from the wainscotted 
walls and wind up over a short arched cor- 
ridor leading into the living room and also 
giving access to the library on the left and 
the dressing room and coat room on the right 


DINING OOM” 


fseevancrs!| [Pyrat bee TRANCE HALL 
‘DINU Teo to 


1] stato x=z8=p 


“THERE could be no “rear” to this house; N 

the main entrance is at the north and the 
living terrace and family porch are on the 
south, the owners as well as chauffeur use 
the garage in the east wing. So the clothes- 
drying yard and service entrance are sereen- 
ed by a Colonial lattice fence and planted 
on the entrance side as is the servants’ porch 
conveniently located on the terrace side 
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| Pee small library adjoining the 
dining room and opening into the 
enclosed porch south of the living 
room is paneled in soft brown waxed 
pine in Early Colonial design. The 
bookcases are recessed in the panel- 
ing; the bay with its windowseat looks 
out to the south. The furniture is 
antique and all of mellowed old pine 


|‘ the living room the fireplace is 
flush with the end wall and framed 
with black marble within a simple 
Colonial wood mantel. It is flanked 
each side with recessed bookcases in 
the heads of which are set a canopy 
design carved in wood and carried out 
also in the cornice boxes. They are 
painted to blend with the flowered 
cretonne curtains of mahogany-colored 
background. The walls are a soft stip- 
pled yellow, the trim and cornice are 
enriched with deeper ivory yellow 


(Continued on page 86) 
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The Work of Contemporary 
American Artists 


This Unusual Variety of Fine Ceramics 
Is One of the First Exhibitions of 
this Sort That New York Has Seen 


Courtesy of W. & J, Sloane 


IG HT — 
CZonliteernn 
blue crackle 
glass by Viktor 
Schrenkengost 


BOVE— Ma- 
lonna and 
Child in white 
glaze by Viktor 
Schrenkengost 


IGHT—Faun 
in black, 
tan, and blue- 
green, by Russell 


Barnett Aitken 


ELOW right 
—Negro wo- 
man with chick- 
ens, by W. I. 
Anderson, Shear- 
water Pottery 


ELOW—Fall- 
ing Horse 
and Rider, white 
and brown 
crackle, by Cow- 
an Potters, Inc. 
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Broadway To Date 


The Passing Show, Flattered, Flayed and Fumbled 


Ethel Merman, who is the singing star 
of George White’s “Scandals,” which 
is now playing at the Apollo Theatre 


GEORGE WHITE’S “SCANDALS” 
HIS is the solidest meal of 
musical comedy that I have 
dined on in many years. It 
knocks out all other revues seen 
hereabout in humor, music, beauty, 
pep, speed and showmanship. The 
eleventh edition of “The Scandals” 
is not only the best of the series 
but is likely to remain a classic 
of its kind. 
The humor in the sketches, most 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


Dorothy Gish in “Streets of New York,” Dion 
melodrama, which is the first production of Lawrence Lang- 


Lillian Roth, who has the principal 
feminine lead in Earl Carroll’s “Van- 
ities,” at the new Ear! Carroll Theatre 


sung by Ethel Merman and chorus, 
will become the rage, I wager. 

Here are entertainment and 
brains! 

“CLOUDY WITH SHOWERS” 

Floyd Dell and Thomas Mitchell 
landed the first hit of the sea- 
son with “Cloudy with Show- 
ers.” It is a farce-comedy that 
contains a shrewd and _ brilliant 
dialogue, a racy sex background, 


: : : teas : > 
Boucicault’s is sound in wind and limb in con- 


of which were written by George ner’s New York Repertory Company, at the 48th Street Theatre struction, and keeps up a sustained 


White, Lew Brown and_ Irving 

Caesar, simply breaks your back, 

due mainly to the antics, the quips and the high 
caricatural artistry of Willie Howard. He lit- 
erally stops the show. Nothing funnier in years 
than this man. 

The Gale Quadruplets are four of the pret- 
tiest, neatest song-and-dance birds that Mother 
Eve ever gave us. They are a full meal. 

Ray Bolger is a dancing comedian who breaks 
away from the tiresome clichés of the stage and 
infuses a rhythm both old style and new into 
his clogging and tapping. 

The best thing Rudy Vallée did was a re- 
markable imitation of Maurice Chevalier. Rudy 
is not much on singing and he is kind of wooden 
in his stage presence. But he Aas charm—and 
the ladies shriek for 
him. 

Ethel Merman and 
Everett Marshall 
have voices that keep 
the show hopping 
along at airplane 
speed. 

There isn’t a dull 
act or dull moment 
in “The Scandals,” 
the settings by Joseph 
Urban are an eyeful, 
and “Life Is Like a 
Bowl of Cherries,” 


Center—Chrystal Herne, 
in “Ladies of Creation,” 
a new comedy now play- 
ing at the Cort Theatre 


and amused interest (with here 
and there great explosions of 
riotous laughter to the very end). 

The first act is one of the cleverest and most 
perfect first acts of an American light comedy 
I have seen in years: a young professor, woman- 
shy, in a girls’ college, verbally fencing with his 
most intellectual and impressionable pupil on 
a sex thesis, with the other girls sitting—and 
listening—in. The character of the professor 
and the girl are full of vitality and humanly 
recognizable. Played by Thomas Mitchell and 
Rachel Hartzell, they nudge the funnybone to 
constant titters. 

The second act is a bedroom in a roadhouse 
during.a storm where the shy professor and the 
girl (who is also without “experience’’) take 
refuge. Another cork- 
ing act. Original Sin 
triumphs with laugh- 
ter. There is, inci- 
dentally, a hold-up 
which works out up- 
roariously. The last 
act sags a little; but 
the prof. and the girl 
get back home, no 
one the wiser, and 
they have “both been 
made man and wom- 
an.” A civilized com- 
(Cont. on page 72) 


Left—Albertina Rasch 
ballet dancers in the 
Ziegfeld “Follies” now 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre 
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If You Are Building a Tudor House— 


Sketches and Article by RALPH F. ROBERTSON 


Right— An Ambry (cupboard), top, show- 
ing early linen-fold paneling as used in 
woodwork at the end of the 15th Century 


Right, bottom—A panel with ribbon motif 
and typical vine detail of English Gothic. 
A vast number of panels were so carved 


Extreme right—Linen-fold paneling show- 
ing French Renaissance influence, with 
more ornate panels at top—date about 1535 


Above—The terrace facade of Wood- 
some Hall, a Yorkshire house built 
at the end of the 16th Century. The 
plan is four-square, with the house 
constructed around a fountain court 


Left—A fine example of a carved 
beam ceiling from the Marquis of 
Granby Inn, Essex, England—date 
about 1520. This shows the transition 
between Gothic and Renaissance 


Sts 


i 


You Will Find the Drawings 


of this Architectural Pertod 
Authentic in Every Detail, 


Relating the Exterior to the 


Interior Furnishings 


S WE think of Tudor times, our 
thoughts are carried along colorful 
and stirring pages of English his- 

tory and we see the changing order of 
things through interchange of the ever- 
growing accumulation of knowledge and 
the scattering of it through wider circles. 

From the time of the first of the Tudors, 

Henry VII, 1485-1509, the house had 
ceased being an armed fortress and had 
become more of a livable home. The fam- 
ily was being drawn into a more intimate 
circle with added provisions for their 
privacy and comfort. With the additional 
rooms, the great central hall was becom- 
ing less necessary and we notice as years 
passed, it becomes less and less impor- 
tant in planning. 

The Gothic architecture that so slowly 
developed from the thirteenth century into 
the crowning glory of the masons’ art exhibited 
in the fan tracery to be seen in Henry VII 
chapel at Westminster Abbey (which was 
started in.1503) had reached its limit and was 
ready to absorb the wide-spreading influence of 
the Renaissance. 

Old superstitions were being swept away by 
new knowledge revealing their falsity, and as 
men were tempted to sail out of sight of the 
known coast lines, new worlds were opened to 
the adventurer. 5 

During the reign of Henry VIII, 1509-1547, 
England broke away from the Papal power of 
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Rome. In 1534 Henry finally became the 
supreme power over the Church of En- 
gland, resulting in the disbanding of the 
then existing powerful church establish- 
ments, the confiscation of their great prop- 
erties, causing the scattering of monks and 
priests with their fund of knowledge into 
wider circles, together with the distribu- 
tion of their accumulated wealth into new 
hands. Much of this was diverted to 
Henry’s coffers and lavish gifts of land and 
place were bestowed on favored courtiers. 

The foundation of great fortunes was 
being laid by the rising merchant class. 
The farmer was growing into an indepen- 
dent land owner with added wealth for his 
labors. All of these causes gave impetus to 
larger and better buildings. One or two ex- 
amples such as Hampton Court, Compton 
Wynyates and Hengrave Hall show excel- 
lent work of this period. 

In 1547 Edward VI, the son of Henry 
VIII and of Jane Seymour, came to the 
throne, a delicate lad of ten years, placing 
England under Protectorate rule of various 
factions during his short reign of six and 
one half years. 

When Mary Tudor, daughter of Henry 
VIII and of Catherine of Aragon, suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1553, she with the 

(Continued on page 74) 


Above—An interior illustrating work executed 
at Woodsome Hall and combining Tudor details 
from other houses built during the same period 


Extreme left—A fine example of an Elizabethan 
Tester bed, with carved and inlaid work, show- 
ing decided Italian influence—date about 1585 


Center—An inlaid panel from Sizergh Castle 
showing a strong Eastern influence possibly 
inspired by a lovely rug or tile from Persia 
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Above—An embroidered glove of Queen Eliza- 
beth and an embroidered band from the cos- 
tume of Holbein’s familiar portrait of Henry VIII 


At the left are a carved chest with figures show- 
ing in Elizabethan costume—date about 1585. 
An inlaid panel back arm chair—dates 1600 
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Two Period Rooms in Interesting Contrast 


The Fine Craftsmanship in the Making of Modern Furniture Is Shown 


to an Unusual Degree in these Two Rooms in French and English Styles 


“THE English living 

room is done in 
tones of cream and 
green. The walls are 
walnut paneled and 
there is a Knole sofa 
with drop ends and 
delightful chairs cov- 
ered with cream and 
green striped mate- 
rial. The carpet is 
téte-de-négre with a 
design of rose flow- 
ers and the sofa near 
the book eases is coy- 
ered with rich amber 
herringbone satin 


Rooms and furniture designed by Elste de Wolfe 


N the Louis XV 

room, brown and 
green tones predom- 
inate, with a note 
of blue. The Rodney 
sofa is covered with 
small bouquets of 
cream and rose and 
the comfortable arm 
chairs have slip covy- 
ers of brown taffeta. 
There is a Louis XV 
bench and an inter- 
esting marble mantel 
in soft tones of 
brown. Furniture for 
both rooms made by 
S. Karpen and Bros. 
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O part of the house has seen more striking progress in living 
N standards than the mechanical installations and equipment. 

For fifty years or more there has been nc gain in spaciousness 
and variety of rooms, but instead an actual retrogression. Where 
are the huge rooms, the reception rooms, the dens, the billiard 
rooms of an older day? 

On the other hand, never were the mechanical installations so ex- 

tensive or so complete in details as at the present time. One cannot 
say that the mechanical demands have taken up space that for- 
merly went for other uses. Kitchens and bathrooms are more com- 
pact than ever, and there are no more of them in the house—ex- 
cept possibly for an extra bathroom or two. The fact is that the 
shrinkage in space in the home is due chiefly to the higher cost 
of land and construction and the higher cost of operating a home. 
In the higher cost of construction the increasing expense of the 
mechanical installations is an important factor. The balancing 
of the proportionate costs of the mechanical and non-mechanical 
sides of the house should be borne in mind in order to avoid a 
conflict of interest in planning a house. One finds difficulty in 
deciding between the extent and degree of mechanical complexity 
on the one hand, and the desire for spaciousness and elaboration 
in the remaining portions of the home on the other. 

Furthermore, the question of the mechanical installations is 
likely in the future to grow greater rather than less. The mechan- 
ical side of the home is making far greater strides than any other, 
and an architect would hardly care to predict where or when 
this progress will end. Are we not now only beginning the 
electrical age, as far as the “electrical home” is concerned? 

Is not heating, with many new developments under way, and also 
air conditioning and humidifying, on the verge of revealing to us 
new wonders of comfort, convenience and healthfulness? Is not 


Above—The bathroom offers a 
new opportunity for color and 
decoration. Veined marble sur- 
rounds the fixtures, mural dec- 
oration of waterfowl and bay 
scenes, attraction of glass mir- 
rors add much to the effect. 
Elsie Sloan Farley, decorator 


Right—The effects of lighting 
are outstanding in contemporary 
decoration, especially when re- 
flected in a mirror and in pol- 
ished marble and metal. Much 
charm and variety are gained in 
these modern lights. Courtesy 


Walter W. Kantack & Co. 
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Building for 
Enduring Beauty 


The Plumbing and Electrical In- 
stallations are Most Important in 


the Mechanical Side of the Home 


3y JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, Jr. 


the fuel problem receiving attention as never before? 

The older fuels, like coal and gas, are being supple- 
mented by fuel oil, and possibly also to a greater de- 
gree, by electricity, as the utility companies gradually 
reduce their rates, and as electrical equipment is 
brought to a higher degree of perfection. Gas is used 
for refrigeration, and fuel gas is bottled for use in those 
country houses which are not supplied by gas mains. 
These varied uses of fuels and prime movers cut across 
the old rigid classification of the mechanical side of the 
house into heating, plumbing and electrical installa- 
tions. If this trend continues, may we not have homes 
operated almost entirely by electricity? Going further, 
is ‘it not possible to standardize our already well- 
standardized bathroom, pantry, kitchen and laundry 
into a few “popular” models, for different sizes and 
duties, similar to the range in automobiles, with the 
result that we shall achieve an economy, efficiency and variety of 
household operations that is not yet quite possible under our handi- 
craft system of building construction, which assembles many parts 
of equipment on the job in an expensive and complicated series of 
operations. Certainly, it should be easy to design, to fabricate and 
assemble bathrooms and kitchens, if not entire, at least manufac- 
tured in one or two sections, and transport them to the site, there 
to be quickly set in place and coupled up to the piping. The growing 
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Richt—This bathroom is beautifully decorated with tile wain- 
scoted walls, Belgian black and gold marble lavatory supported 
en glass legs, with rubber tile flooring to match, and large 
surfaces of wall mirrors. The fittings of glass and white 
metal are convenient and appropriate, providing accents in 
the general effect. Holden. McLaughlin Associates, architects 


trend toward built-in cabinets and other furniture and 
equipment, of which the kitchenette—combining tiny 
sink, refrigerator, stove, dresser and cupboard in one 
unit—is an illustration, points the way to interesting 
possibilities of this nature. 

The design of the mechanical installations and equip- 
ment becomes an interesting and complicated study. It 
is one which the average American, with his mechanical 
bent, welcomes with keenest delight. The danger is that 
one be carried too far in one’s enthusiasm and thus lose 
sight of the other essential sides of the home. In under- 
taking the study of the mechanical side, the prospective 
home owner may do well, I think, to follow the same 
policy that I have advocated in previous articles of 
this series, in regard to the other phases of the design 
of the home. That is, to prepare, in consultation with 
the architect, a careful list of essentials and minimum 
requirements, and then add another list of “things that 
one would like to have.” The first list, the essentials, 
is likely to remain fairly constant, whereas the second 
will probably fluctuate greatly, with a marked ten- 
dency to shrink. 


This French 
fixture is a 
lovely deco- 
ration, ex- 
quisite in its 
rich formand 
finely model- 
ed metal sur- 
faces. Cour- 
tesy Bagués 
Inc. 


The plumbing is perhaps the most important of the three main 
installations. That is because it is the most expensive installation and 
is also the most standardized. The plumbing system now has less 
variation than either the electrical or heating systems, in view of the 
new vistas that these have begun to open up for us in the last few 
years. One must have a kitchen, and in addition possibly a pantry, 
laundry and a ground floor toilet room, as the case may be: and 
there is a certain minimum number of bathrooms that one cannot 
well get along without. The method of heating the water is then 
decided, and the general extent of the system is mapped out. The 
rest is largely a matter of decisions on details. 

And how many details there are to decide in the plumbing! The 
method of heating the water, or of piping the cold water into the 
house from spring or from well if there is no municipal main to be 
tapped; the character of the piping, the insulation of the piping; 
and finally that crucial matter—the selection of the fixtures and 
bathroom fittings—these must all be carefully worked out. 

The first problem in the plumbing is the source of supply, of both 
hot and cold water. If the house is supplied by water mains in the 
street, there is usually no difficulty: the main obiect is to make sure 
that the pressure in the main is adequate to operate the fixtures 
and that it is not subject to extreme variations. In certain districts, 
the water is high in alkali content or in some other mineral, and 
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causes excessive rusting or deterioration in the plumbing system. 
This introduces another factor in the choice of piping, depending 
largely upon the special nature of the case. 

The cases where one must obtain one’s own supply from well, 
spring, river, brook or lake are not often particularly difficult, but 
generally they require the greatest care to ensure the purity and 
quality of the water and the dependability of the supply. A gravity 
system, carefully installed, is of course most satisfactory; but a 
motor-driven supply, delivering the water to either a gravity tank 
or to a pressure tank, for distribution to the fixtures, can also be 
extremely serviceable. Nor need it require too much attention, since 
this form of installation has been well standardized and made com- 
paratively fool-proof. Usually an electrically driven motor pump or a 
gasoline pump is employed. 

The method of heating the water next requires attention. Where 
an independent heater is used, the fuel may be coal, petroleum or 
gas. Until recent years, it was thought that the independent heater 
gave best results in the long run, notwithstanding the extra trouble 
of firing.it if coal were the fuel. Now, however, ingenious improve- 
ments have facilitated the combining of the heating hot water with 
the heating of the house. 

One arrangement of this kind uses a single petroleum burner to 
heat both the heating boiler and the hot water. A coil is attached 
to the heating boiler, which heats the hot water. The burner is con- 
trolled by a throwover switch that cuts out the heating of the boiler 
in the warm months and, at the same time, throttles down the 
burner for heating the hot water when the furnace is not in use. 
Two thermostats are part of this installation—one for the heating 
system to control the temperature of the house, the other to keep 
the hot water hot. In the last four or five years there has also been 
developed a “‘tri-plex” heater which serves the heating system, heats 
the water and incinerates the garbage. Such combination of installa- 
tions into a single unit, particularly where burners are eliminated, 
is of course a step in the right direction—away from the excessive 
complexity of our mechanical installations. 

With independent gas or oil heaters, thermostatic control is easy, 
making them almost automatic. Coal, on the other hand, is a fuel 
that is not so easily controlled, unless one uses an automatic stoker 
device. This observation holds for the heating boiler as well. It does 
not mean that thermostatic control is out of the question for coal 
boilers. A certain control of the draught is practicable, thus aiding in 
maintaining a fairly even temperature; and also the automatic 
stimulation of the fire early in the morning, after it has been some- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| See how little it costs to give your trees 


the best of Care 


@r7-a-™-=Ss For: the past four years the 147 trees 


ee Lb gr fig ag on the beautiful estate of Mrs. Ernest 
ae y A. Smith, Rumson Road, Rumson, 
ae N. J., have had the benefit of Bartlett 
‘<e v scientific care. In 1928 we pruned and 
sy iY fed every tree on the estate, cable-braced the 
o/AY eat weakest crotches and limbs, did necessary cavity 
( A : y uy work, dormant-sprayed the spruces and leaf- 
' r 4h Bartlett ee sprayed the apple and elm trees. 
| a | sirength when applied by In 1929 we again fed every tree with Bartlett Green 
ee ey entine miethogs. Tree Food, removed all dead wood, and applied 


dormant and leaf spray as indicated. 


wo In 1930 we dormant-sprayed all trees and sum- 
j mer-sprayed the majority, as well as cable-bracing 
¢ where necessary. We removed certain trees to 
F allow for development of better specimens. 


7° 


Ne 


a 


This year we dormant-sprayed apple, elm and 
fruit trees; fed the larger and mature trees, pruned 
where necessary, and summer-sprayed where con- 
ditions indicated need. We also installed Bartlett 
Lightning Protection on six specimen trees, 
protecting the key trees on the estate. 


<n 


Bartlett Lightning Pro- 
tection is lightning in- 
surance for your most 
valuable specimen trees. 


one 


ne 


ae 


The average cost per tree for this broad, com- 
plete program has been $4.77 per tree, per year. 
As to the results, the accompanying letter is 
ample testimony. Whether your trees are few or 
many, Bartlett can give them the benefit of a 
rounded, laboratory-directed program at a cost 


Bartlett was first to util- 


ize power tools in cavity most satisfactory when measured in present 
work and feeding, giv- - 
ing Bartlett clients the results and future health and increased beauty, 


benefit of this time and 
~+ cost-saving method. 


ee BARTLETT 


July 3, 1931 EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES—VICKS NUWUD, GANTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


For over three years The F. A. 


Bartlett Tree Expert Company have 

had supervision over our trees. Dur- a = == Se - - =] THE F. A. BARTLETT 
ing this time you and your associates eg ie TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
have given very careful attention to : iA 


Home Office: Stamford, Connecticut 


Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia Daohory, Conn. 

Whi i ittsheld, Mass. 

Si eaciinh gmd Geen bplee Del. 
ew Haven,Conn. 

Westbury, 1-1 Richmond, Va., Box 8 


their care, such as trimming, feeding, 
etc. As a result, all of the trees on our 
place are in a very healthy condition. 


It affords me pleasure to express my 
complete satisfaction with the work 


the Bartlett Companyhavedoneforme. Orange, N. J. West End Station 
tetees,  Syracuse,N.Y- Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 
Very truly yours, : vere. Chicago Washington, D.C.,Box3103 
ee iene POE yeaa (Evanston) East Providence, R. I. 


Daisy B. (Mrs. Ernest A.) Smith er j 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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Lighter Note in Modern Wall Coverings 


Interesting Designs for Washable and Fadeless Wall Coverings. The Colors 
Are Exquisite and Subtly Combined. Designs by Professor Breuhaus 
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RIGHT This charming modern room has wall 
coverings in the modern spirit. The furni- 
ture is pear wood, the chair is in coral leather, 
the bed in oyster white. Donald Deskey, decorator 


ELOW—This delightful panel, one of a set 
of six comprising the “Gazelle Land” scenes, 
suggests a delicately designed old French pat- 
tern, yet is novel and quite modern in idea 


ELOW, center—An attractive pattern rather 
elaborately designed and printed in ex- 
quisite shades of peach and pale rose and 
maize color with a hint of greenish blue. This is 
repeated in tones of green and blue with rose 


ELOW, right—A delightful covering in pale 
yellow, white and delicate blue. The color 
note is arresting and yet soft enough to sink into 
its place as a delicate decorative background 


COOSA is: 


Salubra Wall Coverings, Courtesy Frederic Blank & Co. 
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ge RE PUMBLING INTO BED NOW... 


WHEN WILL YOuU Geer BACK, DEAR?” 


= T 


Few rooms matter more than the nursery. Here, a telephone is essential. It affords Father a convenient contact with all the family when he’s traveling . . . gives you instant access 
to friends or stores . . . avoids the necessity of interrupting the games so important to children. Appropriate signalling devices, such as lights, buzzers and soft bells, are available, 


Telephones in the nursery...and throughout the house... give you more time to spend with your children 


quickly acquire interests and activities of their own. Then 
give them telephones in their own rooms. They'll be grate- 
ful for the convenience and privacy of individual telephones. 
They’ ll not need to disturb other members of the family and 


Wuen children are small, you enjoy them most. And want 
to be with them. A telephone in the nursery, together with 
other telephones throughout the house at strategic points, 
will let you share in their play more than you ever thought 


When Junior reaches the active teens, give him the 
convenience of his own telephone in his own room. 


possible. From your nurs- 
ery headquarters you 
can do the daily market- 
ing or attend to other 
household tasks. You are 
instantly available to 
your friends. And when 
you must be away from 
home, you can still tall 
directly to the nursery. 

As the children 
grow up, they'll 


they'll widen their circle 
of friendship. 

There are many types 
of telephone equipment 
available for your house 
or apartment. The local 
telephone company will 
gladly advise you on the 
arrangements best adapt- 
ed to your individual re- 
quirements. Just call 
the Business Office. 


ee} 
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An easy chair, a new book... and a Bell inter- 
communicating telephone at one's elbow! 
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A Small But Picturesque Weekend House 


This Comfortable but Unusual House for Guests on the Estate of Mrs. Lilian 
E. Scofield Was Made by Reconstructing a Well Built Old Barn 


GUEST COTTAGE 


Errare oc Duncanhunter, 
IM" LILIAN E SCOFIELD 2 
ii On77728 tw rk Arch iItect 
Sreceeor7IF or cli rect 
oe Ss vo oF 
Ware 
a &y 
Zl a In this cottage, the nucleus consist- 


Ie ed of a barn, the framework of which 
meen eee was in a condition to be easily re- 
| ul stored. The exterior walls were cov- 


ered with old boards and _ battens. 
The shingles were new but toned to 
meet the antique quality of the build- 
ing. Planting is simple but decorative 


SRB Yee 


2 
f The floor plans of this house are ex- 
3 ceedingly interesting. A good sized 
== living room gives onto a_ terrace 
: ar through a hallway to the kitchen and 
servants’ quarters on the first floor. 
= The second floor has two bedrooms, a 
Eile . 


hallway, bath and lots of closets 
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NOW at 
eo East Dord Street 


PHOEI ANGE Wo Hage VO Fr Se R OH TM  & RO MAN N 


N the new main show- 
room there 1s reflected all the 
grace and charm of the 
Georgian Period. Its Inspi- 
ration bas been found in a 
notable panel drawing room 


in Hertford, England, of 


which itis an exact reproduc- 


tion. Here, every modern 


facility bas been included, 


unobtrusively but. conven- 


tently, to assure the comfort 


and ease of our customers. 

All intermediate floors in the new building which house the operating and executive 
departments are interconnected for facility by a private elevator and private stairways. 
Finally and most importantly the decorative fabrics now available represent the contrnibu- 
tion of the looms of two worlds. Here is the most comprehensive collection of fabrics 
we have ever offered to the decorating trade..-all are within present ideas of economy. 


We cordially invite your personal inspection. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
J5 Cast 5320 Steeet New York 
CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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The main room in this hospitable place is finished on the in- 
side with old dark-toned timber and boards. There is an open 
stairway and a new, deep fireplace. Everything is done so 
simply and comfortably that there is an air of great hospitality 
about the room that makes the guest at once at peace 


The opposite end of the living room has a fine old door, 
side walls that are almost entirely windows, a great couch 
in front of the fireplace, commodious armchairs and ample 
lights on every hand. A corner cupboard is built in for rare 
pieces of old china and colorful bits of pottery and brass 
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H. R. MALLINSON & CO, inc. 


eA brole Soot t +) ODEVISTON 


ANNOUNCE the creation of a 


new material for glass curtains 


MALLINSON’S 


PLAIN AND STRIPED 


Chelaire Chiffon 


MADE OF 


Bem er G 


BRAND YARN 


‘lye minute you see and feel this lovely new fabric you will know that it has 
that extra quality that stamps all Mallinson fabrics—and Bemberg Yarn brings to 


it four characteristics most valuable in glass curtains. 

Beauty—A lovely subdued luster that is natural and is permanent despite 
washing or exposure. 

Cc 

Washability—Mallinson’s Chelaire Chiffon can be washed without any pampering. 

Ironing —Y ou can safely press this fabric with a hot iron. 

Sun Resistance—Our tests prove that Mallinson’s Chelaire Chiffon has no 
equal in its ability to stand up under sunlight without disintegrating. 


Ask your department store or decorator to show you Mallinson’s Chelaire 


Chiffon, both plain and striped—it comes in a wide range of the newest colors. 


H.R. MALLINSON & CO., INC.~DECORATIVE FABRICS DIVISION—509 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Autumn Tree Insects 


Kind and Wicked Insects and What to Do About Them 


By S. W. BROMLEY, M. Sc. 


Assistant Entomologist, Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 


HERE is a vital relationship between 

trees and insects. Trees are the largest 

of living things, if we make a possi- 
ble exception of certain gigantic seaweed 
growths. Trees reach their maximum growth 
in the form of the tall Australian Eucalyp- 
tus where the height of 470 feet has been 
recorded, or the huge redwoods and big trees 
of California, the tops of which are often 
300 feet or more from the ground. 

Insects are the most numerous of any of 
the groups of the ani- 
mal kingdom, num- 
bering about 600,000 
known species and 
comprising 75 per 
cent of all species of 
animals. There is 
probably more living 
matter in the form of 
insects than in the 
form of all other 
animals combined. 

It has been stated, 
indeed, that if all liv- 
ing insects could be 
placed on one side of 
a pair of gigantic 
balances, and all 
other animals on the 
other, the insect side 
would be the heavier 
of the two. It is not 
remarkable, there- 
fore, that a certain 
percentage of this 
host of living crea- 
tures should be defi- 
nitely associated with 
trees and affecting 
them in one way or 
another considerably. 

Certain types of 
insects may exert a beneficial influence on 
trees, such as those which bring about the 
pollination of the flowers of the linden and 
various other trees. On the other hand, great 
numbers of insects feed on trees, attacking 
the leaves, the twigs, the branches, the trunk 
and even the roots, sparing, indeed, no por- 
tion so that insects may truly be considered 
as one of the most destructive factors with 
which the tree has to contend in its struggle 
for existence. 

A healthy and vigorous tree is at all times 
of the year a thing of beauty. The bright 
reds and yellows of the autumn foliage have 
dulled and the woods have assumed a more 
sombre tone as the falling leaves betoken 
the coming of the period of long winter rest. 

Among the nearly leafless trees there now 
stand out the evergreens, and we note with 
surprise the number of pines, hemlocks and 
other conifers which, during the summer, 
were obscured by the uniform green of the 
foliage. 

With the falling leaves, however, have 
gone the hosts of leaf-eating insects which, 
during the height of the season, were assidu- 
ously devouring the foliage, injuring, of 
course, some trees more than others, but 
having in all cases produced a more pro- 


found effect on the health and vitality of the 
tree than that immediately evidenced by the 
loss of foliage. 

Most insects are now entering a dormant 
or resting condition, as are the trees them- 
selves. Insects pass the winter in different 
stages but rarely in more than one stage. 


Some species pass this period in the egg, 


others as fully-grown insects. Some are only 
partly grown, while still others pass the win- 
ter the quiescent, foreboding cocoon period. 


Above—Insectary at the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories, Note the various types of containers 
for observing activity of damaging tree insects 


Below—A group of insect eggs. “Some eggs are 
miniature pearls both in outline and iridescent 
color.” (Schizura—Y ellow-necked appletree worm) 


The strange transformation through which 
certain insects pass are always a source of 
wonder. Who has not marvelled at the sym- 
bolic development of a beautiful butterfly or 
moth from a cocoon spun by a caterpillar, 


which in appearance seemed an entirely dis- 
tinct creature from the mature insect which 
it produced? These developments are con- 
tinually going on in nature. 

The caterpillar or larva, as it is known, is 
the period in the insect’s existence when 
most of the feeding is done, and hence in the 
case of tree insects when the most damage 
to the tree results. At this time of the year, 
growth is arrested and the insect pre- 
pares to pass the winter, in one stage or 
another, depending on 
the species. 

Insects are, of 
course, less in evi- 
dence at this time 
than they were dur- 
ing the warm summer 
months. One might 
say at first thought 
that they were prac- 
tically absent, but 
such is not the case. 
They are _ present, 
hidden away in suit- 
able shelters, for the 
most part inactive, 
but a careful search 
will reveal them if 
one is interested. 

Probably the eggs 


of insects are the 
most difficult to find 
and represent the 


stage which is most 
often passed by un- 
noticed, but some in- 
sect eggs are among 
the most beautiful 
objects in nature when 
viewed under a lens. 
Some are miniature 
pearls both in outline 
and iridescent color, while others are marked 
with intricate, kaleidoscopic designs. Many 
are covered with a protective coating which 
renders them resistant to the cold. 

A great many insects, such as the white- 
marked tussock moth, the gipsy moth, the 
tent caterpillar and the fall canker worm, 
pass the winter in the egg which, being a 
resting stage primarily, is better adapted to 
hibernation than any other except possibly 
the cocoon. 

The cocoons of the promethea moth hang- 
ing from the leafless twigs of wild cherry 
and lilac are a common sight. Such insects 
as the large beautiful, pale green luna moth, 
the yellowish Io moth, in fact most of our 
large moths, hibernate in the pupal stage 
where they are protected from the cold by 
the tightly-woven silk cocoon. 

Some insects winter as larvae and here 
there is usually some unique precaution for 
protection against the cold. The caterpillars 
of the brown-tail moth winter in finely woven 
webs drawn tightly over the old dried leaves 
on the twigs. Many of the boring insects win- 
ter as larvae inside the bark or the heart- 
wood of the tree in which they are working. 

Some insects winter -even in the adult 
stage. Some of the most fragile-appearing in- 
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Protect lumber, both sides, ends 
and edges with aluminum paint 


Lumber is absorbent. Improperly protected, it fights a tough battle. 
Invisible moisture expands its cells, stretches its surface. No wonder 
paint coats check and crack. 


Coated on both sides, ends and edges with aluminum paint, lumber 
is protected against rapid changes of its moisture content. Paint top- 
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Aluminum paint retards moisture penetration. Actually made with 
thin, flat flakes of aluminum, its pigment when applied, “leafs” — 
overlaps, layer on layer, forms a continuous coat of metal protection 
—a barrier against moisture. 


You can prime and back-paint lumber on the job—or you can buy 
lumber that has been coated, back and front, at the mill, with alu- 
minum paint. Modern mills now sell siding, molding, trim, window 
frame and sash, that have been treated in this way. 


Aluminum Company of America does not sell paint. But aluminum 
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sects are in reality the hardiest, being active 
far into the colder months. Some of the but- 
terflies fall into this category. The mourning 
cloak butterfly, a rather large and beautiful 
butterfly with dark brown, yellow bordered 
wings, is the mature form of the large, black, 
red-marked, spiny caterpillar which-last June 
fed on the leaves of the elm. The butterflies 
themselves are still to be seen on warm days 
flying in the leafless woods, finally seeking 
shelter in a hollow tree. 

One of the belated insects of the dying 
year is the fall canker worm moth found on 
elm and other trees where the caterpillars 
feed on the foliage the succeeding spring. 

At the present time or even later, the cold- 
defying, wingless females of this species as- 
cend the trees and lay their eggs in regular 
masses on the bark. 

After depositing the eggs the mature in- 
sects die, leaving the eggs to brave the win- 
try cold. Although exposed, the eggs are 
resistant and most of them live through to 
hatch the following spring. 

The refreshing green of the conifers now 
contrasting with the leafless or nearly leafless 
deciduous trees, invites the eye. Now in the 
still, calm days of late autumn is the time 
for a stroll through the pine woods. A grove 
of old white pines is an inspiring sight. The 
straight, tall trunks like colonnades towering 
upward with an imperceptible taper to the 
crown of green at the top, give an impression 
of permanent strength. 

For more than 200 summers, the sun has 
warmed their struggling crowns into upward 
srowth, while the snows of more than 200 
winters have blanketed their dormant roots. 

Most of the trunks are single, but here 
at the edge of the grove is an old tree show- 
ing a division into two large trunks a short 
distance from the ground, a mute indication 
that two hundred years ago, even as now, the 
white pine weevil, the most destructive in- 
sect to young white pines, had been active. 

The white pine weevil attacks the terminal 
shoot or leader of the young tree, killing it, 

ith the result that the upward growth of 
the tree is continued by one or more of the 
side branches. Many young pine trees now 
show a browned, distorted, lifeless leader in 
which the weevils developed during the sum- 
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The bagworm is one of our most interesting leaf 
feeders. Each caterpillar constructs a bag or case 
of silken fibres, on the outside of which are 
attached pieces of handy vegetable debris. The 
female never leaves this comfortable home 


mer. The beetle itself is at present in the 
adult stage and is hidden away in some con- 
venient shelter of fallen leaves or bark crev- 
ice for the winter, awaiting the spring. 


The leopard moth is one of the larger, more de- 
structive borers. It attacks a large number of 
trees and shrubs, producing irregular, blackened 
galleries and frequently causing the breakage of 
a great many of the ‘smaller limbs of the trees 


Fluttering through the: woods late in the 
fall are to be seen, sometimes in abundance, 
fair sized, very pale brownish moths. These 
may be linden moths, closely related to the 
canker worms previously mentioned in this 
article. The linden moths have similar habits. 


White-Marked 
Tussock Moth. This insect winters 
in the egg 


The larva of the 


_Here also it is only the males that are 
winged, the females being small, wingless, 
climbing creatures looking like anything but 
moths. The caterpillar, the 10-lined inch 
worm, occurs the following spring, feeding 
on the leaves of the linden, elm, and other 
trees, with the consequent ill results. 

Without the leaves to obscure their pres- 
ence, the abnormal swellings on twigs and 
branches caused by gall-forming insects 
stand out conspicuously. Here, as in the case 
of the boring insects living within the bark 
or the solid wood of the tree, are examples of 
insects utilizing the plant tissues in which 
they live for protection against the cold of 
winter. Inside many of these galls, the small 
grubs or in some cases nearly full grown in- 
sects are dormant. y 

Numbers of examples of gallcausing in- 
sects could be cited. The hackberry tree can 
usually be identified by the presence of a 
great number of bud galls appearing like 
small nodules along the twigs. These galls 
are the work of a small psyllid, or jumping 
plant louse, and within the gall may be 
found the small, orange-colored insects in the 
tiny compartments inside. 

Gall-like growths on other trees are also 
conspicuous. The oaks are affected by more 
than their share of them. Rough, warty, 
gnarled galls are frequently abundant on 
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the smaller branches of the red oak, and are 
caused by a species of gall wasp which lies 
dormant through the winter inside the gall 
ready to emerge in the early spring. 

A cone-shaped gall on the twigs of the 
Norway spruce is*caused by a small aphid 
or plant louse. Where abundant, these galls 
may deformswhat would otherwise be a vig- 
orous and highly ornamental Norway spruce. 

White ash*is subject to a gall deformation 
caused by numbers of minute mites which 
attack the staminate flowers in the spring 
causing the development of irregular curled 
masses which remain on the tree during the 
winter. 

A careful examination of the twigs of vari- 
ous trees at this time will frequently reveal 
the presence of the small inconspicuous, so- 
called scale insects. 

The scale insects form a large group, and 
are found on many different types of trees— 
some infesting the leaves, but most of them 
infesting the twigs or the smooth bark. Many 
harmonize with the bark and where only a 
few are present they are difficult to detect, re- 
sembling small scales of bark. 

Where abundant, they may completely en- 
crust the branch with a scaly coating. Only 
the very young insects move about and these 
are active only for a few days, for as soon 
as they find a suitable place they settle down, 
insert their beaks into the tree tissue and 
remain there for the rest of the period of their 
existence. 

At this time of the year, they are dor- 
mant, passing the winter as partly grown 
insects or as eggs. 

The oyster-shell scale, for instance, (so- 
called from the fact that it resembles in 
outline a miniature oystershell) passes the 
winter in the egg on the ash, elm, poplar, or 
any of the great variety of trees on which it 
may occur. The eggs, small delicate whitish 
objects, are to be found under the old, scaly 
coverings still adhering to the trees. On the 
other hand, the tulip tree scale winters as a 
partly grown insect, clinging tightly, unpro- 
tected, to the twigs and small branches of 
trees. 

Other examples could be cited but one 
may readily realize that although insects are 
not active and conspicuous at this time, 


gall insects. The cylindrical cage of celluloid 
shown above is a device for imprisoning in- 
sects, enabling the scientist to make observations 


nevertheless, great numbers and varieties of 
them are present and are simply slumbering, 
so to speak, awaiting the return of the warm 
spring sunshine to reawaken their activity. 
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The Garden in November 


One Must Care for Bulbs and Roots Now to Insure Next Summer’s Flowers. 


Cold Frames Should Be Kept Busy and Roses and Lilies May Be Planted 
By G. A. STEVENS 


and a few inches of manure or garden refuse 
to keep it dry and unfrozen until the time 
when these bulbs can be put into the ground. 
It frequently happens that Liliwm auratum 
and Lilium speciosum do not arrive from 
Japan until December, but if the ground is 
protected in this manner, they may be just 
as safely planted then as now. 

From late October until the middle of 
November and sometimes even later, roses 
may be planted. In fact, the later that roses 
can be put into the ground in the autumn, 
the better it is for them. One of the most 
serious objections to planting roses at this 
season is that plants received in early au- 
tumn are seldom ripe enough to withstand 


of the dwarf, blue Lobelias which have 
successfully weathered the summer may be 
potted up and taken indoors to be used for 
making cuttings in January. A much better 
effect and an evener display of Lobelia can 
always be had from cuttings because of the 
uniformity which is achieved by propa- 
gating from selected plants. The same is 
true of Ageratum, another exceedingly use- 
ful edging plant which is extremely varia- 
ble from seed. 

It will be necessary to air the coldframes 
frequently at this season especially on clear, 
warm days, because the newly transplanted 
plants are apt to sweat after being trans- 
ferred to the frames and collect entirely too 


A generous-sized hole should 
be dug for the rose roots. 
Then they may be clipped back 
as shown in above illustration 


HROUGHOUT the 

} greater part of North 

America the blooming 
season usually ends with a 
killing frost about the middle 
of October. But the gardener’s 
work does not stop then. It 
sometimes happens that late 
October and early November 
are an exceptionally busy sea- 
son. This is particularly true 
if the weather is congenial for 
outdoor work. 

One of the most important 
jobs during this period is to 
harvest and store Gladiolus 
bulbs, Dahlia roots, Cannas, 
and half-hardy plants which 
are to be propagated during 
the winter or very early spring 
for bedding out next summer. 
I take it that almost everyone 
who has a garden realizes the 
necessity of lifting Gladioli 
and Dahlias before the ground 
is frozen, curing them in a dry, 
airy place for a week or more 
before storing them. One of 
the most useful and conveni- 
ent methods for storing Gladi- 
oli is to pack them in thin 
muslin or cheesecloth bags, 
one variety to a bag, labelled inside and out, 
and hung up in a dry, airy cellar where they 
will not freeze. Dahlias may be stored in 
barrels or boxes like potatoes, either packed 
in dry earth or in paper wrappings. It is 
important to remember that Dahlias must 
be kept cool and in a place which is not too 
dry; the roots are very sensitive to tempera- 
ture and moisture, and are likely to sprout 
in the middle of winter if the storage room 
is too warm, or to rot away if it is too damp. 

By the end of October the coldframes 
should be working to full capacity. There 
should be an abundant supply of English 
Daisies and Pansies, and in severe climates 
such things as Foxgloves and Canterbury 
Bells should be safely under glass. If there 
is a small greenhouse on the place, a few 


much moisture. If the Canterbury Bells 
and Foxgloves are large enough to touch 
each other in the coldframes, it will be 
advisable to reduce part of the foliage to 
lessen transpiration. Dampness and not 
cold is the enemy of these plants. 

Of course, no good gardener will delay 
any longer in planting Tulips and Nar- 
cissi. If the newly purchased bulbs are 
late in arriving, it is almost certain that 
there will be difficulty and discomfort in 
planting them during the wet, cold rains 
and early snows of November. 

Because imported Lily bulbs are likely 
to be very much delayed in reaching this 
country, the ground where they are to be 
planted should be prepared now or a little 
earlier if possible, and covered with boards 


the cold of winter. Success al- 
most always attends rose 
planting if the bushes have 
been allowed to mature tho- 
roughly in the nursery fields 
before they have been lifted 
and shipped. But because the 
actual planting is delayed, it is 
extremely undesirable to put 
off the preparation of the beds 
in which they are to grow. The 
ground should be thoroughly 
prepared several weeks in ad- 
vance of planting, no matter 
at what season it is done, and 
it is a mighty good thing to 
prepare rose beds in the au- 
tumn which are not to be 
planted until spring. 

The advantages of buying 
roses in the autumn have been 
discussed many times. The 
chief benefit that the planter 
may expect is that he will re- 
ceive plants undeteriorated by 

(Continued on page 80) 


The weird blossoms of the 
Witch-hazel are characteristic 
of November, although in 
some seasons they occasional- 
ly come out in late October 


Roses planted in autumn 
should be protected by mound- 
ing soil around them. After 
a hard freeze, canes may be 
given additional protection 
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You will know these and a thousand other things that will save you money and give you enjoyment when you have completed 


THe ARTS & DECORATION HOME StTuDY COURSE 
IN PERIOD AND MODERNISTIC DECORATION 


A course of tremendous practical value that will save you scores of times years it has also been conducting a course of equal value in Modernistic 
its cost in the years to come and add greatly to your pleasure in all of interior decorating. We have recently combined these two courses. You 
the furnishing and decorating you do in your own home— will now receive complete training in both Modernistic decorating and 
Period decorating, in the time heretofore required for the Period training 


A course that will thoroughly prepare you for one of the most fascinat- 


ing and profitable of all careers, if you care to have one. alone. 
| 
A course that will increase your understanding and enjoyment of the Modericicmiccees tore Tastereenl steadily i favor, andl ats vogue a8 
beautiful things with which you come into contact day by day— increasing. But no other style of decoration is as easily and as frequently 
For the past eight years Arts & Decoration magazine has been con- abused and mis-used. Consequently a sound knowledge of its principles, 


ducting the most authoritative, complete and thorough home study its possibilities and its limitations, has become essential to the profes- 
course in Period interior decorating in existence. For the past two _ sional decorator and to all who wish to do their own decorating. 
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ONLY 30 LESSONS, COMPLETED IN EITHER 24 OR 48 WEEKS 


The 30 lessons (lavishly illustrated printed booklets) described below are supplemented with individual 
instruction, valuable reference textbooks and samples of all fabries used in draperies and upholsteries. 


I. The Fixed Background. VIII. Decorative Textiles and XIV. The Renaissance Style Queen Anne and Early Geor- Practical Solution. 
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II. Walls. 
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A course of the utmost interest 
and value to every man and 
woman who genuinely cares 
for a beautiful home, whether 
large or small— 


IM. Windows and Their Treat- wWanging Pictures. Furniture. in England. Modern Decoration. t 
ment. ; | 
i) X. Painted Furniture and Its XVI. The Rococo Style in XXI. The Adam Period in XXVII. Modern Styles and t 
a Ceilings, Floors, Floor Uses. Furniture. England and America. Fabrics in Color. t 
Joverings, - pee A ; 
| : i Tashi ie XI. Furnishing the Apart- XVII. The Neo-Classic Style XXII. American Adaptation of | XXVIII. Modern Furniture. } 
we Lights, Lighting Fixtures. ment, in Furniture. British and Continental Styles. yy x. The Spirit of Modern I 
VI. Color, Color Schemes. XII. Historical Backgrounds. XVIII. Jacobean and Restora- XXIII. Interior Decoration as Art, 13 
| VII. Choice and Arrangement XIII. The Historical Back- on Furniture in England. a Profession. XXX. Combining Modern and f 
of Furniture. ground of Style. XIX. William and Mary, XXIV. Problems and Their Other Styles. it 


Send coupon below 
for this beautiful, 
free brochure— 
do it now! 


What others have found: ex- 
tracts from a few of the many 


letters in our files. 


“Tt seems impossible for me to find 
any adequate means of expression for 
what your home study course has 
meant to me.” 


A course that has not a dull 
or tedious minute in the whole 
of it, but that is absorbingly 
interesting from beginning to 
end and that you will find a 
pleasure and not a task— 


“T have learned much more than it 
seemed to me ever possible to learn 
from a correspondence course.” 
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“Have had great success since taking | 
your wonderful course.’’ Hl 


Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
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ern course. 1 these lessons are invaluable because 

A COUESE that 1s approved they help one to know what is wanted, 

as a correspondence school instead of groping about making con- 

i Name tinued mistakes. The price of one 
under the laws of the State of ‘misfit’ would pay for the lessons. 


To the woman of unlimited means 
they would be beneficial, if only from 
a cultural standpoint, besides being 
a means of opening up new vistas 
for interesting hobbies.” 
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home decoration is of high signifi- 
cance. 

As I write these words, I become 
conscious that the anticipation of 
next year’s better garden—for it is 
always going to be better, isn’t it?— 
divides itself into two sessions. 
Right now, if these words are good 
words, some friends will dream gar- 
den dreams. Then about January, or 
into February and March, will come 
the second thrill, as one reads the 
catalogues of 1932 and safely revels 
in anticipating the new things that 
are to bloom or start to grow in the 
opening year! 

But, someone will say, you are for- 
getting the fall catalogues, coming to 
be increasingly alluring. No, I am 
not, for they come now into the pic- 
ture. They offer the first aid to the 
spring garden of our dreams, as they 
tell us again of the bulbs we may 
plant, each having stored in its white 
heart the crocus or the snowdrop, 
the daffodil or the tulip, the stiff but 
yet decorative hyacinth, of its name. 

Not only to contemplate but pur- 
chase and plant right now in Novem- 
ber a plentiful assortment of these 
earliest garden visitors of the new 
year is essential. 

The’ garden I am proposing for 
my readers is to have these bulbs 
planted where they are to stay, and 
I hope flower, flourish and increase. 
So, the crocuses and snowdrops that 
are to punctuate the late snows need 
to be in small groups cunningly 
tucked away in the garden corners 
easiest to see when March and April 
invite the spring. Little clumps of a 
dozen of a kind, thrust down four 
or five inches in the prepared soil, 
and surely made solid below in a 
handful of sand, will give a reward 
out of all proportion to their cost. 
Incidentally, if the gardener can find 
in his pet catalogue the yet some- 
what rare Crocus byzantinus, he will 
think well of me next spring for hav- 
ing proposed it to him. And, if he 
confines his early tulips to just a few 
sorts of the colors he prefers, not 
neglecting the enduring orange of 
De Wet, he can get his main tulip 
accent a little later and much better 
from any of the lovely Darwins that 
attract him through memory or 
catalogue. These, too, I hope he will 
plant where they can stay for sev- 
eral years. Half-shade is their joy, 
and they can nestle (not too closely) 
beside a permanently planted peony, 
for example. 

The daffodils are particularly 
amenable to this scatter-form of 
planting, and are even more per- 
manent than tulips. I dare not here 
adventure into the rock garden, in 
which ‘each spring I get much of the 
Baconian “purest of pleasures,” 
when the dainty little swinging bells 
of Narcissus minimus and its com- 
panions in the small-flowered group, 
swing in the air. 

The narcissus map—or daffodil, all 
“daffys” being Narcissi—is much con- 
fused by the exclusion from Amer- 
ica under a strained construction of 
a good law of the many lovely va- 
rieties that are inexpensive abroad. 
Yet American bulb men have done 
their best, and good bulbs are now 
available of good sorts. Look in the 
catalogues for at least three’or four 
sorts of the trumpet class, choosing 
so as to get both straight one-color 
perianth and trumpet, and the bi- 
color kinds in which the trumpet is 
lighter. Then surely give a corner, 
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A bed of chrysanthemums—Mrs. Lillian Birchard—flourishing for Fall dis- 
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play. Underneath tulip bulbs are getting ready for the Spring garden 


or a space on the edge of the lawn, to 
the Poeticus type with its glistening 
white flat flowers, accented by a 
dainty orange-fringed cup. 

Hyacinths need a background of 
deeper colored foliage, unless they 
are skillfully’ planted to particular 
color effect—and that is not easy! 
They can be omitted without being 
missed. 

But these fall catalogues will be 
pleading with us to plant roses in 
the fall, while custom and the own- 
root folks would hold us to only 
spring planting of the queen of flow- 
ers. It is hardly boasting to say that 
as editor of the American Rose An- 
nual for sixteen years, and as presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society 
for two years, I have had experience 
in the rose-planting game, and cor- 
respondence, too, from all the lands 
in which the thousands of interested 
amateur members have been writing 
and writing and writing to their in- 
terested Chief! It is from this 
standpoint, and because I find that 
many successful rose amateurs insist 
on fall planting as best, that I here 
propose it again under certain condi- 
tions. These are, first, that matured, 
defoliated plants can be secured to 
plant before hard freezing; and sec- 
ond, that the ground can be thor- 
oughly prepared. If these simple 
conditions are met, fall rose planting, 
followed by the reasonable over- 
winter protection of soil heaped six 
inches deep over the plants, means 
the earliest start toward June bloom 
in greater vigor and strength. 

Let me whisper in the ear of the 
rose friend that the nurseryman in- 
variably digs all his rose plants in 
the fall, storing them in frost-proof 
“cellars” against the spring demand. 
This storage sometimes depletes the 
strength of the plant. My feeling is 
that the sooner the rose plant gets 
where it is to stay after it has been 
plowed out from the field in which it 
grew, the better for the future doings 
we expect of it. 

Just a word as to varieties and 
places. We are verging on a new use 
of roses, to take place in the garden 
as hardy shrubs. It has been deter- 
mined that roses prosper in_half- 
shade, and that they will even en- 
dure the proximity of shrubs and 
trees. I think as I write of the glor- 
ious crimson blooms of an Etoile de 
Hollande that for three years has 
nestled against a fine Japanese Yew. 


So I insist that corners in the hardy 
border in the shrubbery can be beau- 
tifully brightened as a plant or two 
of Mme. Butterfly, National Flower 
Guild, Birdie Blye, Radiance, Gruss 
an Teplitz, even the gorgeous Talis- 
man, Autumn, or President Herbert 
Hoover, are there planted. In such 
places, too, belong the persistently 
blooming Polyantha roses, much 
lower in growth, of course. La 
Marne, Chatillon, Gruss an Aachen, 
and soon as the nurserymen wake 
up to its vast value, the lovely pink 
Australian rose, Mrs. R. M. Finch. 

In the higher shrub borders or 
backgrounds may well come in two 
wonderful Rugosa hybrids, Sarah 
Van Fleet in fragrant pink, and F. J. 
Grootendorst, the rose described as 
having “the flowers of a red carna- 
tion on a Rugosa bush.” 

But I must restrain my “rosish- 
ness’—I never know how to stop 
when I write about roses. In this 
garden pre-view, and for fall action 
in spring anticipation, I want to sug- 
gest several plants that are better 
placed in the autumn. The garden 
without lilacs is deprived of great 
and growing advantage, for these 
Bulgarian shrubs, modified and _ bet- 
tered by French genius and American 
hybridization, grow to age and stature 
in great beauty. I am thinking of a 
President Grévy planted at Breeze 
Hill just twenty years ago that is 
now a dominating shrub full fifteen 
feet high, crowned in spring with 
its tremendous panicles of fragrant 
flowers. Then I think of the ten-foot 
Jeanne d’Arc beginning its Breeze 
Hill growth in 1917 and annually 
chaste and lovely in “double” white 
bloom. One can count on permanence 
and beauty as belonging to lilacs, and 
a lilac hedge is superb. As to vari- 
eties, 1 am reminded of the remark of 
the late Professor Sargent of the 
Arnold Arboretum, who said that any 
dozen named lilacs would be the best 
dozen if the colors and form pre- 
ferred by the planter were included. 

Lilacs should by all means be 
planted in fall. Deeply dug and rea- 
sonably rich garden soil will start off 
the own-root plants that must be 
insisted upon. 

As the lilac was Gerard’s “Blue 
Pipe,” I naturally now think of his 
“White Pipe,” the mock-orange, 
erroneously called Syringa, which it 
is not, that name belonging to the 
lilac. Philadelphus is the botanical 
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designation of these enduring and 
sometimes stately shrubs which, in 
the newer French sorts, give us a 
month of varied size and form but 
almost uniform beauty. I could write 
a chapter about the remarkable frag- 
rance differences provided by va- 
rieties not in commerce, but I will 
restrain myself to mentioning the de- 
sirable Virginal, the well-named 
Avalanche, the stately Banniere and 
the gardenia-scented Belle Etoile, 
overlooking the large and lovely Con- 
quete. These Philadelphuses ought to 
be planted in fall, and I may also 
mention their ability to endure con- 
siderable shade. 

If that future garden is to enjoy 
the earliest spring shrub glow, it 
must include the golden bells of the 
Forsythia. The varieties Intermedia 
or Spectabilis are desirable. Refuse 
the old Viridissima. 

Many more shrubs could be thus 
previewed. I must suffice, however, to 
say that fall planting is best and in 
some cases, vital, for the early- 
blooming shrubs. The planter who is 
thinking through his garden prob- 
lems these November evenings will 
of course avoid planning his garden 
with shrubs stuck around in a sym- 
metrical form, for he will think how 
nature decorates a roadside, the edge 
of a meadow. He will, I hope, steer 
away from the noisy and expensive 
blue spruce, the tiresome hydrangea 
“Peegee,”’ the over done Spirea Van 
Houttei. There are treasures in mod- 
est evergreens, in other hydrangeas 
and spireas, in deutzias, the new 
Kolkwitzia, in many superb honey- 
suckles that stand and do not creep 
or climb. ; 

Now a word as to preparation, 
first for fall planting, and then in 
fall for spring planting. If there ever 
was a spring in which hurry was 
not in the garden air, it must have 
been long before I was born, where- 
fore the lazy and sunny autumn days 
suggest the easy stirring through of 
the warm and mellow soil. It must be 
stirred, and stirred deeply, for gar- 
den prosperity. The ordinary long- 
handled shovel is the loafer’s delight, 
for it may so easily and ineffectively 
be put through the motion of soil 
preparation ‘without stirring down 
deeper than a bare handbreadth. A 
spade is better, if more laborious, 
especially if it be held about vertical 
and actually driven all the way into 
the soil. This means about nine inches 
of stirring. If the gardening is to be 
really serious, the soil ought to be 
penetrated to double the spade depth, 
even if some sweating is involved. 
To lift out one spade depth, to go 
down another, to break up the lumps 
and to dig in some well-rotted animal 
manure—if obtainable in these days 
of Ford horses!—and then to rake 
it all even and smooth, is to provide 
in advance several Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners for the plants and 
bulbs, shrubs, roses and trees, that 
may be in the garden future. 

If this soil preparation for spring 
is completed before hard freezing, 
that part of Nature’s help for plant 
growth is given full opportunity. The 
winter snow will moisten, the freez- 
ing will disintegrate the soil thus 
made ready to release the stored 
plant food to the plants of our gar- 
den dreams. And what satisfaction 
there is in the contemplation of 
readiness for the spring rush, as one 
reads the 1932 catalogues and tastes 
in advance the many garden joys. 
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The debasement of artistic industries in 
time of price decline has left its scar upon 
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many striking illustrations of distinguished interiors ar- 
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The 


Touch of 
Beauty 


| HATS ROWGE 


sO sure, so unfailing waa that flair 
which one notices but cannot define 
D Oc that grace in arrangement of 
interiors which is deliberate but not 
obvious... all require the skilled 


hand and practiced eye which 


Elsie de Wolfe has so definitely. 


Elsie de Wolfe’s personality domi- 
nates her shop and her ideals of 
refinement and beauty inspire the 


work of her competent decorators. 
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edy for civilized but not too serious 
people. 

Every one in the play is good, with 
Adrian Rosley as the Italian hotel- 
keeper doing some excellent funny 
work. 

“SINGIN’ THE BLUES” 

Two sepia shows broke over our 
heads at once. One, “Fast and Fu- 
rious,” may be dismissed as Harlem 
hullaballoo. The second, ‘Singin’ the 
Blues,” is one of the best negro 
melodramas seen in New York. It is 
a combination of “Broadway,” Gals- 
worthy’s “Escape” and negroid warb- 
ling, some of it very good and some 
merely passable. 

The whole story, in eleven scenes, 
concerning the flight from Chicago to 
Harlem of Jim Williams, who killed 
a white cop in a craps game, is grip- 
ping and entertaining. It is a drama 
of Pursuit, the metaphysical basis of 
all life. 

Frank Wilson, whom you will re- 
member as Porgy, gave an excellent 
portrayal of fear and conscience as 
the Law trailed him in and out of 
Harlem cabarets and his sweetheart’s 
café dressing-room and boudoir. In 
the end he escapes, and we are all 
glad, for Jim Williams didn’t know 
he killed the cop, and didn’t mean 
to. And why shouldn’t the colored 
folk enjoy their great racial sport— 
craps? 

Jim Williams’ Horatio, little Abra- 
ham Lincoln (alias “Knuckles” Lin- 
coln), was played with a fine sense of 
humor by Mantan Moreland, a come- 
dian born to the laugh. The two lead- 
ing women were Isabel. Washington 
and Fredi Washington, both comely. 
The play is by John McGowan and 
the songs by McHugh and Fields. It’s 
a long and loud hit. 


“THE VANITIES” 

Certain pharisaical newspaper crit- 
ics got blood-red in the face with 
their yearly attack of virtue and 
“cleanliness” over Earl Carroll’s 
“Vanities.” I didn’t see anything un- 
usually scabrous in the show. There 
is nothing as smelly as Chic Sale’s 
remarks, innuendoes and _ physical 
motions and not a sketch that com- 
pares with the last scene in “The 
Band Wagon.” There are the usual 
vulgar and inane playlets, it is true; 
but what I tax them with is lack of 
wit. They are just dull and brainless. 
There was no Chic Salacity. 

But from the standpoint of the eye 
the “Vanities” is the most satisfying 
of any revue I have ever seen on the 
stage. Scene after scene unfolds of 
hallucinating loveliness and splendor. 
Earl Carroll is all eye—he has a 
genius for collossal effects and curi- 
ous color-schemes. There is no brain 
in his work. Like Théophile Gautier, 
he believes that the external world 
alone is real. Hé glorifies surfaces. 

I have never seen anything that so 
thrilled me as the ballet of Ravel's 
“Bolero.” This barbaric piece of 
music has at last been visualized in 
a culminating orgy of primitive dance- 
fury in which all the resources of a 
modern stage are used. This titanic 
Bolero Ballet is alone worth double 
the price of admission. Then there is 
the “Chromium,” a living Greek 
frieze—another masterpiece. 

Will Mahoney, William Demarest, 
Al Norman and Frank Mitchell are 
the wild men of the “Vanities.” They 
are a laughing insanity. Of beautiful 
women, there is no end. The new 


theatre itself is unique in its color- 
scheme, a kind of cross between a 
colossal pousse-café and a polished 
Egyptian tomb. Everything bears the 
stamp of Earl Carroll and his exotic 
imagination. 

The “Vanities” is a gorgeous eye- 
souse and Carroll is a demon-magi- 
cian. 

“LADIES OF CREATION” 

Gladys Unger started out as a 
militant Amazon, with a merry guf- 
faw in the corner of her eye, to show 
us Lords of Creation that we were 
only hopeless imbeciles and that we 
have got to take it on the chin be- 
fore the ladies of creation, etc., etc. 
But a change came over the spirit of 
her dream somewhere in the begin- 
ning of the script, and her merry, 
and sometimes amateurish, play turns 
out to be a satire on her own sex. 
Woman can’t do anything without 
men is the moral to this bit of fluff. 

On an ultra-modern background 
by Cleon Throckmorton—something 
really eye-filling—Sibyl Vanderlyn 
runs a swell interior decoration es- 
tablishment. She plays at love with a 
married man and her rough-neck 
manager, gets “dished,” and resolves 
to go it alone—‘“I can stand alone! 
I’m one of the ladies of creation!” 

But Sibyl goes boom and she has 
got to call back the rough-neck and 
marry him to keep her business 
alive. There are a lot of amusing 
side-issues which I leave to your in- 
dividual funnybones. The play looks 
as if it were written in a hurry. 

The company was Al. Chrystal 
Herne looked handsome and raved 
well. Dorothy Mackaye was a good 


caricature of a Hollywood star. Paula ~ 


Trueman looked her merriest as a 
secretary who grabs off the star’s 


John Gilbert. But the finest bit, next — 
to Mr. Throckmorton’s set, was the © 
feminine Mr. Dinkle of Fred Stew- 


art. It’s a veritable creation. 


“AFTER TO-MORROW” 
Mr. Golden opened his season (the 


season, in fact) with a Great Big ~ 


Weep. Mr. Golden, like Charles 


Dickens and Victor Hugo, knows © 
there is jack in the Hills of Senti- | 


ment. He knows—ah, so well!—how 


to boil the gold out of the tear. And ‘ 
he has done it in “After To-Morrow,” — 
which he crocheted. with Hugh © 


Stange. 


All about two middle-class kids — 
who are about to get married. — 


They've saved quite a little when the 


girl’s mother elopes with a roomer — 
in the house. The old man up and ~ 
has a paralytic stroke. The money the — 


young people have saved goes for 


doctors’ bills. The wife wants to re- — 


turn, but while the paralyzed old fel- 
low waits for her she wires she has 


changed her mind. That kills the old — 


man. The mother has, however, 
pinched a thousand bucks from her 
lover and settles that on the children. 
Curtain. This is the sort of thing they 


used to give teething-rings away with | 


when my grandmother was alive. 


However, the play is well done. — 
Donald Meek as the blubbering old — 
idiot does the best thing he has ever | 


done. Barbara Robbins as Sidney, the 
girl, is an actress that will blossom. 
The others were excellent under the 
whip of Mr. Golden. 
“I LOVE AN ACTRESS” 

The quality of Hungarian goulash 
(actual or dramatic) is sometimes 

(Continued on page 73) 
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strained, flattened and minced by the 
time it gets on Broadway. 

What Lazlo Fodor’s play was in 
the original I have no means of know- 
ing. But the American adaptation by 
Chester Erskine and the settings by 
Jo Mielziner make it about the 
dreariest and most stupefying piece 
that we have had out of Europe. 

For four acts in which nothing 
happens a famous Budapesth actress 
is pursued by a Westphalian (ham) 
poet-engineer. There is nothing but 
talk, talk, talk against a background 
of as ridiculous and strained settings 
as you can imagine in your drunken- 
“nest moments. 

All were miscast, including Muriel 
Kirkland, Walter Abel and Ernest 
Glendinning. 

“PRIENDSHIP” 

There is something so delightfully 
New’ Yorkish about George M. 
Cohan, so disarming, natural, Broad- 
wayish, quietly philosophical and ec- 
centric—a curious mixture, I admit 
—that no matter how trivial or ap- 
plesaucy the play in which he ap- 
pears there is always the memory 
of a pleasant hour or two—espe- 
cially if Mr. Cohan is on the stage 
most of the time. His queer shak- 
ings of the head, that curious half- 
run, half-walk, with the body poised 
as if to spring, his quiet way of 
achieving dramatic effects—these 
qualities and quirks have made him 
in his elder years one of our best 
comedians. 

His new play, “Friendship,” is 
about a girl who is living in his house, 
presumably as his mistress. She wants 
to be a novelist. The boy turns up 
who takes her away from him. The 
boy, also an aspiring writer, comes 
of a delicatessen father who has some 
ancient moral qualms about such a 
girl as a daughter-in-law. There is a 
squabble between the elderly Joe 
Townsend (Mr. Cohan) and Rudolph 
Steinert, played very well by Robert 
C. Fischer. 

In the end Joe marries the girl and 
the delicatessen family retires. The 
play has a good first act, but flops 
as the play progresses into an old- 
fashioned conflict between the two 
moral codes. Without Cohan, the 
play would not go. Helen F. Cohan, 
Mr. Cohan’s daughter, appeared in 
the play. She is a beauty. Others were 
Lee Patrick and Minor Watson. 


“JUST TO REMIND YOU” 

In the Great Saga of Owen Davis, 
Bertha the Sewing-Machine Girl has 
become the gunman’s _lily-white 
spouse and the Old Heavy, with 
black mustaches and a knife in his 
pocket, has become a sophisticated 
racketeer who bombs laundries and 
milk stations during the day and 
plays Chopin on his violin after din- 
ner. 

Mr. Davis’ three hundred and 
forty-ninth play is a kind of hard- 


boiled sermon on the racketeers and 
gunmen. What are we going to do 
about it?, asks Mr. Davis in this 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin of Stick ’em up! 
I don’t know; but I do know that 


this is a thoroughly stock-and-dummy | 


drama with all the carved-in-the- 
wood cops, and so forth and so forth. 


It’s all about a laundryman who | 


wouldn't pay tribute to the gang and 
how he was killed utterly. Maybe if 
we abolished money we could stop 
this sort of thing. 

But there was the beautiful Sylvia 
Field. You forget the drabness of the 
play when you look at her. Peg En- 
whistle and Paul Kelly contributed 
to a most unimaginative moral tract. 
Cleon Throckmorton did an effective 
street scene. 

“THE MERRY WIDOW” 

Donald Brian, like the angels of 
Swedenborg, moves eternally toward 
the springtime of his youth. I'll swear 
he doesn’t look a day older nor has 
he a pound more of fat on him than 
when I first saw him as Frince Danilo 
when “The Merry Widow” was first 
produced in New York. He sings just 
as well and is just as pattern-plate 
handsome, too. 

The Civic Light Opera Company 


did a splendid revival of this fine | 


Lehar opera. The music—the swoon- 
ing waltz especially—wears well. I 
enjoyed it as much—maybe more be- 
cause I am so tick at me tummy of 


jazz and crooning—as I did those | 


long years back. 

Ruth Altman and Manilla Powers 
(the “Merry Widow’) were both 
handsome in appearance and voice. 
In fact, everybody was good and sat- 
urated with pep, verve and the wine 
of old Vienna. 

“FREE FOR ALL” 

Why is it that Americans cannot 

give us good music of any kind? Is 


there something so congenitally boot- | 
leggy in our souls that we’d rather | 


borrow, absorb, snitch and swipe 


from all the Europeans than evolve | 


something that is our own? (I do not 
call jazz music at all. It’s Bedlam on 
a back fence.) 


“Free for All,” a farce about com- | 


munism laid in a Western college, 
might have been hugely entertaining 
if the incidental music had been any- 
where near ear-digestible. But it con- 


tains the noisest and most blatant | 


caterwauling I have ever heard. 


Oscar Hammerstein 2d and Lat- | 


rence Schwab have put into various 
Western scenes a gang of wild young 
rebels from college who have gone 
free love and Bolshevist. There are 
some funny scenes and some that are 
yawn-provoking. A good idea treated 
feebly and vulgarly. 


Those who varied their stunts with | 


some singing were Jack Haley, David 
Hucheson, Vera Marsh, Thelma Tip- 
son and a dozen others, including the 
blonde, Dorothy Knapp. 
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3 HE smartest recent development 
fe in interior decoration is the use of 
‘complete rooms in white or off white 
z shades. In some notable cases dark 


backgrounds are contrasted with the 
white upholsteries and hangings. The 
illustration shows one of the most 


ING 


attractive rooms at the recent Dec- 
orators’ Show at Grand Rapids, which 
was decorated entirely in white— 
Cheney’s eggshell white taffeta for 
draperies, Cheney’s eggshell white 


Eevee REY dcr 


moire for upholstery. 

Among Cheney upholstery silks 
featuring white or off white shades 
are velvets, satins, taffetas, moires 
and damasks. And any Cheney silk 
you may select is sure to be absolutely 
correct both in style and texture, for 
any silk is right if it ts a Cheney silk. 


CHENEY 
WEAVES 


CebsEsNve*y 


CHENEY srortners 


509 MADISON AVENUE 
-1528 WALNUT STREET 
420 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Hat by Yvonne Ganne 


Vandamm 


A JAECKEL COAT IS SLENDER AND 


VERY S@RI - + + Only master craftsmen can achieve 


that miracle of slenderness that 
women of fashion demand — that 
feeling of softness and lightness that 
are the birthright of every Jaeckel 
coat regardless of price... And this 
year when prices of raw skins bring 
the cost of Jaeckel furs so much 
lower it is an 


extravagance not 


to avail oneself of Jaeckel quality. 


H. Jaeckel & Sons,546-5th Ave., N-Y.C. 
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aid of Rome and Spain made every 
effort to restore the Papal power in 
England, but with only partial suc- 
cess, Her short reign of five and a 
half years was one of mis-rule—in 


| this period England lost her last foot- 


| William 


| found 
;/meet the demands of modern com- 


hold in France, 

During the last two short reigns a 
few notable houses were built—Deen 
Park, Longleat House and Burghley 
House may be mentioned as out- 
standing examples. 

The last of the Tudors, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry VIII and of Anne 
Boleyn, came to the throne (1558- 
1603). She was at once welcomed 
by her people. Her policy of non- 
interference in religious matters and 
her aversion to making war laid the 
foundation for her great reign. Her 
wise choice of councilors, her quick 
wit and brilliant scholarly mind gath- 
ered to her court the ablest and best 
brains of her day—Philip Sidney, 
Edmund Spencer, Francis Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake, and 
many more might be added. With 
such brilliant minds and men of such 
stirring adventure gathered around 
her court, it is little wonder that 
under their influence the prosperity 
of England forged ahead. Elizabeth’s 
delight was to move in perpetual 
progress from castle to castle through 
a series of gorgeous pageants. 

Many of the outstanding homes 
of her day were built far beyond the 
needs of the owners, so that they 
might entertain their Queen. The 
long list of famous houses built dur- 
ing her reign testifies to the progress 
and prosperity of the time. 

With the last of the Tudors, the 
Gothic influence died out and before 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the Re- 
naissance was in complete fashion, 
The Gothic arched window heads, 
etc. had in succeeding years flattened 
more and more until superseded by 
the straight lines to the windows of 
the Elizabeth houses, and by the end 
of the 15th Century only a few traces 
of Gothic details are to be discov- 
ered, 

There is little 
from Tudor times 


furniture to be 
that will 


fort—a few old chests, tables, am- 
bry, benches and chairs can be 
worked into formal settings—but we 
shall need purchase furniture of a 
later date, just as our forefathers 
did when they saw the advantage of 
the added comfort of the new pieces 
as they were created, without dis- 
carding their panelled rooms of ear- 
lier date. And in the course of time 
the new fashions superseded the old. 
Up to the end of the loth Century 
the furniture followed the character 
of the interior architecture of the 
time but from the following century 
the difference grows more and more 
apart. 

The house shown in the illustration 
is a view of the terrace facade of 
Woodsome Hall, a Yorkshire house 
built at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
The plan is four square built around 
a fountain court, and in part follows 
the typical plan that had been more 
or less adhered to for over two hun- 
dred years—that is a central hall 
dividing the master’s quarters from 
the service portion—and is here 
adapted but with many new features 
that were fast becoming the fashion. 
It is entered through a porch before 
reaching the old screen passage which 


was the dividing line, but at Wood- 
some we find it is not so clearly de- 
fined as the rooms are more scat- 
tered, By this time many more rooms 
had to be added to a country gentle- 
man’s house, and new methods were 
found to meet the condition. The hall 
in former years divided the house in 
two by reason of its great height, 
being carried up to the open beam 
ceiling, but with the planning of 
more rooms access was given to 
them in some cases by a connecting 
gallery along one or more sides of 
the hall as at Woodsome. 

The perspective of the exterior 
shows a simple charm that can be 
well adapted to modern needs with- 
out extravagant cost. The materials 
used were local cut stone, with a 
stone tile roof; stone mullioned win- 
dows with leaded lights. The stone 
flag terrace and balustrade with sur- 
rounding flower beds are well worth 
striving for if conditions will permit. 

The sketch of the interior shows 
an adaption from two houses of this 
period. A similar large ingle-nook 
will be found at Woodsome Hall, also 
the gallery; but the barrel plaster 
ceiling and frieze is from another 
house that is nearby. The wainscot 
paneling and tapestry also belong to 
this period. 

As the fashion changed from the 
early rooms all made of wood, which 
were rather somber, to the mixture 
of wood and plaster, the reflective 
value of the light plaster found fa- 
vor, and from then on we may see 
many interesting applications of or- 
namental plaster worked out, chang- 
ing from time to time in keeping 
with current modes of decoration, 

The early Tudor group of details 
belongs to the time of Henry VIII 
and shows that the man designing 
and making the rooms also made the 
furniture. The Renaissance panels of 
the wainscot show the French influ- 
ence at the time of Francis I, the 
ribbon panel has the English Gothic 
influence, and the beamed ceiling 
from the Marquis of Granby Inn is 
of early Tudor times, about 1520. 

The sketches of Elizabethan fur- 
niture will show how fast the crafts- 
men had traveled with the Renais- 
sance; here again we see the close 
relation to the woodwork of the 
rooms with the furniture. The bulb- 
ous turning of the bed post was also 
used in the cabinets and table legs. 
The strong Italian influence is noted 
in the nulling, and the carved figures 
showing the costumes of the times 
will mark the furniture of this period 
(1590). The later Jacobean work is 
not so vigorous and has more Flem- 
ish influence. The inlaid panel from 
Sizergh Castle has an Eastern influ- 
ence in the design; this same feeling 
is noted in the inlay of the bed. 

The panel back chair belongs to 
the same period as the room and the 
inlay shows the Flemish character. 
Needlework was the pastime of many 
of the court ladies. Petit-point panels 
were woven with Biblical and classic 
subjects set in conventional scenes 
of the time, together with the cos- 
tumes of the period. Sets were made 
for bed valances and fine needlework 
spreads were used on such beds as 
illustrated, 

An illustration is shown of a glove 
embroidered for Elizabeth, and the 
embroidered band is from the cos- 
tume of Henry VIII as shown in 
Holbein’s portrait. 
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Old English Silverware 
Porcelain and Glass 


Pair old Sheffield wine coolers 
made in England circa 1800 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


669 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YORK 
Miami Beach Palm Beach 


Bar Harbor 


Southampton 
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The charm of Charak Furniture is enhanced by arranging 
harmonious groupings. 


H A RA K Furniture 


is steadily gaining in favor 
amongst people who know and 
appreciate fidelity of design, skill 
of craftsmanship, and excellence 
of materials, yet who cannot prac- 
Charak 


products are sold at surprisingly 


tice extravagance. For 
low prices for furniture of un- 
surpassed quality. If you are 


contemplating the purchase of an 


occasional piece, or a group for 
Sheraton ladies writing desk—reproduced 


faithfully from the original in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. 


any of your rooms, or furniture 
for your entire home, and are 
unfdmiliar with Charak, we sug- 
gest that you visit our nearest 
dealer or showrooms and become 
acquainted. We venture to be- 
lieve that you will be as gratified 
at the prices asked as you will 
be delighted with the furniture. 
We will gladly send you, upon 
“Pp 


request, our booklet —‘ Primer 


This American Chippendale small table, 
with its drop leaves and side drawer, is 


a useful as well as a decorative piece. Of Colonial Furniture’. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO., Inc. 
Faithful Reproductions of 


Colonial and Georgian Furniture 


FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Showrooms: NEW YORK, One Park Ave. 


(After Jan. 1st, 444 Madison Ave.) 
CHICAGO 
KIMBALL, 
REYNOLDS & WILL CO. 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
kK. G. BINGHAM 


ly Blvd. 


BOSTON 


gy Clatendon St, 


PHILADELPHIA 


2209 Chestnut St, 


7116 Bever 
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As they were in the 
beginning, your Orinoka 


Sunfast Draperies remain: 


Vivid hangings from the early-English room as shown in the Orinoka booklet 


Lrxe an artist, you plan your room to be a symphony in color. 
It may be a Georgian room with cool light walls, to which 
your window-hangings must give depth and richness. It may 
be an early-English room, whose dark oak paneling requires 
the contrast of vivid, glowing fabrics. 

But regardless of the period or style of decoration, one 
thing is certain: The colors must remain as they were when 
you chose them, or your carefully built harmony is shattered. 
In Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies, you will have not 
only luxurious textures and designs, but absolutely fadeless 
colors, too. For Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics are dyed in the yarns 
by a special process which insures their color-fastness. 

You will find this tag on every bolt: “These goods are guar- 
anteed absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to 
the sun or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to 
replace them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


If you care for a copy of our booklet, “Draperies and Color 
Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. We will tell you, 
too, of a dealer who will show you the actual Orinoka fabrics. 


The Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, ‘“Drap- 
eries and Color Harmony’’? I am enclosing 10 cents. 


Name 


Street. 


City 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies . . 


. colors guaranteed sun and _ tubfast 
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what dormant during the night. 

Returning to the plumbing installa- 
tion, the questions of piping next 
arise. “The piping should be of suffi- 
cient sizes and installed in such a di- 
rect, efficient manner as to ensure an 
adequate supply to operate the fix- 
tures at all hours’—is the way the 
architect’s specifications put the case. 
Equally important is the choice of 
the material for piping. Shall it be 
steel, wrought iron, brass or the newer 
copper tubing? 

Each kind of piping has its merits, 
and into the selection enter elements 
of economy, durability, as well as any 
especially deteriorating effect on 
metals which the local water may 
exert. Where economy permits, I be- 
lieve that brass piping is favored for 
the hot water supply throughout. In 
those exceptional cases of certain 
artesian waters of high “alkalinity,” 
the brass piping should be of partic- 
ularly high copper content, 85% or 
more. This is only one of the many 
technical factors in the mechanical 
installations that the architect should 
be familiar with. 

Recently copper tubing has come 
into use for plumbing lines, because 
of several advantages. Its flexibility 
—somewhat like that of the “BX” 
cable that is used for electric wiring 
—allows it to be bent—or “snaked” 
around turns or corners easily. This 
makes copper tubing economical to 
install on account of the labor sav- 
ing. It is also less likely to burst from 
the freezing of the water in the pipe. 
And it is especially useful in altera- 
tion work or for installing new plumb- 
ing in old houses. The plumbers do 
not favor if—not only because it 
saves labor but also because of its 
somewhat rough, unkempt character 
in the eyes of men trained to straight, 
“true,” carefully pitched and plumbed 
piping. 

Now that different metals are being 
used in piping and in fittings a tech- 
nical difficulty is developing. That is 
the need of guarding against electrol- 
ysis. The use of plumbing pipes for 
radio grounds may cause trouble of 
this sort, as well as direct electric 
shocks to persons. Electrolysis mani- 
fests itself in various ways. One 
effect is a curious sliminess or odd 
color in the water. 

The fixtures, with their fittings, and 
the bathroom accessories, are usually 
the source of greatest interest on the 
part of the house holder. As regards 
the fixtures themselves, they are now 
well standardized, and one has a wide 
range to select from. Tubs and lava- 
tories and kitchen sinks have seen 
some modifications in styles, shape 
and in color. One may give thanks 
that no longer are we forced to accept 
the all white fixtured bathroom. The 
delicate light, soft tones of the plumb- 
ing fixtures allow one to give in the 
bathroom or in the kitchen full ex- 
pression to this age of color. 

With regard to the toilet, one 
makes a choice between the fixture 
that operates with a flush valve and 
one that is operated by a tank. The 
flush valve is economical, especially 
in maintenance, but it requires larger 
sized piping and adequate pressure in 
the mains. It is more noisy than the 
tank fixture. The tank type of fixture 
has been much improved in mechan- 
ical operation in recent years. A 
model has come on the market in the 
last few years that has an integral 
tank as part of the bowl. This permits 


the placing of the fixture under a 
window, which is impossible with a 
higher tank. 

A great improvement has been wit- 
nessed in accessories. They are now 
put in place without the screw-holes 
showing. They come in either tile or 
in chromium metal plated brass. This 
metal is favored for all bathroom 
metal work on account of its resist- 
ance to tarnishing. A very recent and 
desirable improvement is an econom- 
ical kitchen sink of monel metal. By 
a new process of spot welding, with 
an invisible weld, this sink is fabri- 
cated absolutely straight and true, 
with no minute imperfections or 
cracks. Thus it is extremely sanitary 
and it fits closely against the wall. 

Indeed, there is a. bewildering 
wealth of ideas and possibilities to 
choose from for either the bathroom 
and the kitchen, both practically and 
artistically. Today they represent 
probably the most complete, the most 
convenient, the most mechanically 
perfect, the most colorful—in a word, 
the most modern portions of the 
home. They are only just beginning 
to come into their own, and, as I re- 
marked at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, architects believe that we have 
much yet to learn about them. 

One should always bear in mind the 
design of the bathroom and kitchen 
as a whole unit. The plumbing fix- 
tures and accessories should be de- 
signed or selected to harmonize with 
other materials, furnishings and fab- 
rics; with the flooring, wainscot and 
wall materials; the metal and glass 
of mirror, hardware, medicine cab- 
inet; with the trim, the curtains and 
the shower curtains—yes, and with 
the color of the toweling and the 
bathmats. The artistic effect of the 
whole should not be sacrificed, nor 
need it require a sacrifice of the strict 
practical necessities of the plumbing. 

Only secondary in importance to 
kitchen and bathrooms is the laun- 
dry. It is usually advisable to plan 
for a laundry when the house is built, 
and, at that time, to incur the slight 
expense of running plumbing and 
electrical connections to the room 
selected for the future laundry, ready 
for installing the laundry fixtures and 
apparatus later as desired. Many an 
owner has regretted that he did not 
take this step. 

Laundry equipment varies accord- 
ing to cases, of course, but the follow- 
ing equipment is suggested as a basis. 
There should be two standard trays 
with washing machines built into each 
one. (Note that the precise usage of 
the plumber reserves the word “tub” 
for the bathroom.) An electric ironer, 
including a mangle ironing for large 
flat pieces; a special large electric 
ironing board for hand ironing; a 


drier, operated by gas or electricity, © 
according to the local public service — 
company’s rates, with a fan; some- — 
times a closed boiler, operated by gas — 
or electricity; and finally, an electric — 
ventilating fan, to take the steam out © 


of the room, completes the list. 


This brings us to the electric in- — 
stallation. The lighting part of the © 
system has been fairly well standard- — 


ized for several years, with emphasis 


placed on plenty of outlets, particu- — 
larly base outlets, in these days of — 
portable lighting and of many lamps. — 
Switch control has likewise not va-— 
ried greatly. The owner should most — 
carefully study the plans with a view © 
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REFLECTING 
GOOD TASTE 


The simplicity of this mirror wins for it certain dis- 
tinction . . . the delicate design and hand carving, 
exquisitely finished in burnished gold leaf combine 
for elegance. ...“Mairrors of History”, picture fram- 
ing, cornices, artistically framed pictures and prints, 
appropriate for period and modern mural treatment, 
are Jarnow fine arts. 


Decorators and JARNOW & EOS INC. 


their clients are 

invited to view 

our display. 501 MADISON AVENUE 
INGIE AMIE WECON TRA (OLA VE 


Established over thirty years 


World Famous Cabinet Makers 
Wrought these Splendid Pieces 


LL the quiet elegance of the 18th Century breathes in 

this fine old room—an excellent example of the unus- 
ually fine pieces now offered at attractive prices by Thonet. 
The pine paneling with original shell corner cupboard 
measures 22’ x 26‘—English 1770; Mahogany set of 6 side 
and 2 armchairs, Hepplewhite 1770 /80; Mahogany 3 ped- 
estal dining table, Sheraton 1800; Walnut chest of drawers, 
Queen Anne 1740 /50; Mahogany sideboard, Sheraton 1780; 
Gilt Convex Mirror with eagle pediment, English 1800 /10; 
Mahogany China cabinet, with inlay, Sheraton 1800/10; 
Mahogany open arm chair, Chippendale 1760/70. 


(THONET BROTHERS, eeu 


; @p) , 
A, ibiques ai rat A eproductions 


33 EAST 47th STREET at MADISON AVENUE 
Olanbars of the Antique & Vimmive Abts plccague, Gira. 


MARC PETER, Jr., 


485 MADISON AVENUE 
@ NEW YORK CITY 
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This bar, reflecting as it does L’ELAN’S tradi- 
tion of bringing only expert craftsmanship to 
the best of material, typifies the fidelity with 
which this house strives to create modern in- 
teriors for home or office, conceiving the 
decorative plan with regard to the personal- 
ity of the occupant, and executing the whole 
with true elegance and distinction. 


G 


As 
. 


1 & 


decoration 


new york 


interior 


50 east 52 ; 
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to the decoration of the interiors and 
their lighting, and should be sure to 
have outlets and switches in their 
proper locations. At the same time, 
one should allow for the great strides 
made in the modern art of electric 
illumination—one of the finest artis- 
tic developments of the times. 

The same observations hold true 
of the signal systems. The bells and 
buzzers at entrances and in the dining 
room, with annunciators generally in 
kitchen and servants’ wing—these are 
essentials. Telephone locations like- 
wise are important, both the outside 
telephone. and any house service 
needed, with extensions to garage and 
other outbuildings. Wiring for radio 
—shall we add television?—likewise 
needs to be considered, including the 
necessary lightning arresting. 

The source of the electric current 
is usually an easily settled question 
in the usual case where the house is 
located in town or city, with a public 
service company’s lines nearby. If the 
house is close to the street or road, 
it is less unsightly to bring the wires 
into the house underground. In large 
estates, the wires may be brought in 
inconspicuously above ground to a 
point not far from the house, and 
then they may be conducted under- 
ground into the basement. The sched- 
ule of rates is a factor that enters 
into decisions as to the extent of the 
system, particularly the power part 
of it. 

There are more complications, nat- 
urally, if one must furnish one’s own 
current. Usually the answer is one 
of the small standardized generating 
plants, gasoline-driven, with storage 
battery. Specifications for conduits, 


wiring and other details of the elec- 
tric systerh are now well standard- 
ized, under the watchful eyes of the 
underwriters. 

It is in the growing side of power 
motors and other electrical devices 
for saving labor in household opera- 
tion that the great advance in the 
electrical installation of our homes is 
taking place. The importance of the 
electrical devices of the laundry has 
just been mentioned. Are we not all 
of us looking ahead to the electrical 
kitchen—if, indeed, it is not already 
here? Theoretically, practically every 
installation in the house, except water 
supply and drainage, can be operated 
by electricity. It is a question, mainly, 
of costs. And costs for electricity de- 
pend upon rates charged to domestic 
users of current, and also upon the 
mechanical perfection of the devices. 
Much hinges upon the possibility of 
heating houses electrically with an 
economy approaching that of coal, oil 
or natural gas. If that arrives in time, 
the heavy increase in domestic con- 
sumption would make possible con- 
siderably lower rates. This, in turn, 
would open up new uses for motors 
in the home. Today, electricity is used 
chiefly for ventilating, for mechanical 
refrigeration, vacuum cleaning, and 
ironing. To some extent, it is also” 
used for cooking. It has various ther- 
apeutic uses, like the sun lamps and 
baking cabinets. There are many 
labor-saving appliances for kitchen’ 
purposes. In any case, the end in elec- | 
tric progress is not yet in sight. It is” 
a commonplace that we are only at 
the threshold of the “electrical age.” 
Where can electricity be of use if 
not in the home? 


Speaking of Art 
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Joshua Cosden house at Palm Beach; 
prior to this he had made his fame i in 
Europe by his murals for the Paris 
home of the Princess Polignac. One of 
Sert’s Don Quixote panels: will be seen 
as a cover on the December number 
of Arts & DEcorRaTION. 

Another most important feature at 
the opening of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel was the decoration of the roof 
garden by Victor White. This will be 
mentioned in detail in a later illus- 
trated review. 

The Newark Museum opened 
October 20th with an exhibition of 
American Folk Sculpture, the sub- 
jects having been collected from over 
the entire country. 

And Early American Masters are 
on view already at the Kleeman- 
Thorman Galleries. 

The first show at the Wildenstein 
Galleries was called Petites Tuileries, 
which sounds delightful. Unfortunate- 
ly, I was out of town at the time of 
the opening. 

One of the most important exhibi- 
tions ever shown at the Roerich 
Museum opened October 3rd, a col- 
lection of Valentin de Zubiaurre 
paintings. At a time when Spain is so 
much in the public mind, this mag- 
nificent painter of the Basque Coun- 
try will find a cordial reception. 

In connection with the study of art 
it is interesting to note that two lead- 


uate and general courses in the his- 
tory of art at the College of Fine 
Arts in New York University this 
season. Professor Erwin Panofsky is 
from the University of Hamburg. 
Professor Arthur Haseloff, of the 
University of Kiel, is the author of 
many important art books. ; 

The National Art Galleries Inc. at. 
the Plaza has announced one of its” 
earliest and most significant exhibi-— 
tions to be a collection of Italian, 
Spanish and French furniture from 
the 16th to the 18th Centuries. 

The exhibition which opens on. 
October Ist at the Macbeth Gallery” 
is comprised of thirty paintings by 
American artists selected from the 
stock of the Gallery. Outstanding in, 
the group are an early painting by! 
Arthur B. Davies, a New York street! 
scene by Childe Hassam, a New Eng- | 
land snow painting by Charles H.| 
Davis, a portrait of his sister-in-law’ 
by William M. Chase, a fine example’ 
of Robert Henri’s Irish period, en-| 
titled “The Bishop,” and landscapes: 
by Chauncey F. Ryder, J. F. Murphy, 
John F, Carlson, and Theodore Rob | 


! 
: 
ing European scholars will offer : 


the Montross Gallery, the) 
cea on the opening day, a delight i 
ful variety of American subjects 


handled with freshness and charm. 
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OSCAR - B - BACH 
CRAFTSMAN IN METAL 


Extends an invitation to his 


ARCHITECTURAL Roepe. -LeAcM. PS 


friends to visit his con- 


METAL work Veniently located studios at — METAL FURNITURE 


Pee —SOSDeEAST (4650 STREET.» 27 #' NS 
NEW YORK - TELEPHONE Plaza 3-3612 ACCESSORIES 

re UeR ES 
IN PERIOD AND 


ASIN GDe ER: OUN<S 
CONTEMPORARY 


Pelek Er SG RIEEN'S Dyer ES alter Nias 
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The Garden in November 


Ir seems only fitting that the owl, symbol of wisdom, should 
find himself here created with Eldorado, ‘‘the master draw- 
ing pencil.” This is the last of Ernest Watson's entertaining 
Eldorado sketches for 1931. We hope you have followed 
them with interest and profit. Eldorado Sales Department, 
162-J, Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Soil should be kept packed in closely around potted rose roots when they are 
transferred to the ground. This will lessen the strain of roots adjusting 
themselves to their new environment 


7 
f 


Meeeien. Aa c. 
PENG cpcamakes 


The original of this drawn on kid finish 
Bristol. A full range of pencils was used, 
from Eldorado H to Eldorado 5B. The 
stump was used sparingly. 

—Ernest W. Watson 


Cheerio! 


The Little Rolling 
Folding Bar 


For Your Home 


winter storage in the nurserymen’s 
cellars. A minor benefit, but none 
the less important, is that in the au- 
tumn the nurseryman is almost al- 
ways able to supply all the varieties 
on the order. In the spring, this is 
not always the case. Considering these 
things, good rose growers often order 
the plants in the autumn and, if they 
do not plant them, make arrange- 
ments to store them in a dry trench 
either in the garden or under a light 
shelter, buried in dry earth where 
they will remain in excellent condi- 
tion and be at hand for planting at 
the earliest possible moment in the 
spring. To store roses successfully 
in this manner, it is necessary to 
open the bundles and bury the plants 
individually side by side. If different 
varieties are stored in the same 
trench, considerable space should be 
left between them or a permanent 
stake or other marker used to indi- 
cate where one variety ends and an- 
other begins. The stored plants should 
be completely buried; at least six 
inches of soil should cover the tops, 
and particular pains should be taken 
to see that water or melting snow 
does not collect around them during 
winter. 

When planting roses in the autumn, 
the same care should be taken to 
bring the roots into intimate contact 
with the soil by carefully ramming 
or tramping the earth about each 
plant as it is settled into place. When 
one bed has been planted, the earth 
should be drawn up around the base 
of the plants as high as possible, and 
any long canes or stems upon the 
plants should be shortened to within 
18 inches or less of the ground. We 
do nat find it advisable to prune fall- 
planted roses too closely, and unless 


of tall Hybrid Perpetuals and secur- 
ing them to stakes, and making every- 
thing snug and fast so that the win- 
ter winds will not whip the plants 
about. One of the most prolific 
sources of winter damage is the slits 
and tears in the bark of roses caused 
by branches slashing each other with 
their thorns in the winter winds. 

Shortly before the ground is ex- 
pected to freeze, the Hybrid Tea beds 
should be hilled up either with soil 
from the beds themselves or with 
earth brought in from another source, 
making the hills as high as possible. 
They should be left in this state 
until the ground is well frozen. Then 
the plants may be covered with gar- 
den refuse, evergreen boughs, leaves, 
or straw. In very severe climates, it is 
sometimes advisable to cover the 
beds with manure and completely 
bury the plants in earth or leaves. 

Autumn pruning should be limited 
to the removal of only that wood 
which is long and troublesome, and 
just before hilling-up the plants, 
some good gardeners see that the 
roses are thoroughly sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphur 
in order to ward off fungous pests 
which may attack them in early 
spring. 

Certain annuals are always better 
if sown in the autumn than in the 
spring. Annual Larkspur is one of the 
most useful and beautiful early sum- 
mer flowers, but it is almost impossi- 
ble in certain parts of America to 
succeed with it unless the seed is 
sowed in the fall and the resulting 
seedlings thinned to stand a foot or 
more apart in the spring. This is one 
of those plants which seldom grow 
satisfactorily after transplanting. An 
excellent effect can be secured by 


with brass rail and everything . . . the newest, FRA TU RES. the ground is very dry, it is seldom sowing Annual Larkspur seed in the 
are Hey Cae ee Palate eattic i necessary to water. The hill of earth Iris bed. The young plants will come 
walnut or any desired finish, The six panels in front oeeene tone five feet about the stems is to prevent the into bloom within a few weeks after 
is tae ante of Sid Santon cans ee Ata ea When the edhe ig cumini ee ee 
artist, depicting the gay days ‘before the birth of Fine Cabinet * workman- When the weather iS sufficiently cold ES pive color and life to the planting 
eee A decorative panel on top offers favorite SMP ay, walnut or any to insure little danger from field mice long after the Irises have ceased to 
Oven—58" long ae'S MIGh. Moe Maen eeeE nee Roeser nee or other rodents making their nests in __be attractive. 


Andie ROUUSN Woiselessiys “one hanienoaei eanenie morous, _hand-colored the beds, the exposed tops may be Another excellent annual for sow- 


The Interior is a _complete cellarette with drawers and Decorative panel on top covered with the usual winter pro- ing in the fall is the California Poppy. 
compartments. Ideal for homes, cottages, apartments, yachts, of favorite recipes. : : . 
cabanas, clubs, ete. Quite the most distinguished bar for Top finished with heavy tection applied to established roses. The best place I know to sow them 


the home, yet priced very lerately at the better stores. h 5 . “ 7 ] } 
DEdeRpUIVeUCOLdeE On Seo OSES See Ea vor Aside from planting, the late au- is in a Primrose bed. A border or 


THe CHEERIO Manuracrurine Co., Suite 1017, One Park Ave., New York 


tumn work in the rose garden should 
consist of tying in tightly all sway- 
ing or loose branches of climbing 
roses, gathering together the canes 


edge of the early-flowering Primroses 

comes into bloom very early in the 

spring, and about the time it begins 
(Continued on page 81) 


FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES... 


Worthwhile savings. Reductions apply to all models. Prices of Frigidaire equipment 
for commercial uses also materially reduced, Visit the nearest showroom today. 


Send for 
this free booklet! 


T describes one of the most valuable and interest- 
ing home reading courses ever created—a course 


that will teach you 


how 
how 
how 
how 
how 


to distinguish the various period styles 
in furniture and decorations. 


to draw patterns for draperies and 
valances. 


to build up a color scheme for rooms 
and choose the color. 


to combine various styles in the same 
room. 


to determine what lamps to choose for 
each room. 


and a thousand other things that will save you 


money and give you enjoyment and satisfaction. 


Why Learn Interior Decoration? - 


ECAUSE it will be of great value and usefulness, saving you money 
and adding vastly to your pleasure in all the furnishings and dec- 
orating you do in your own home through the years to come. 


Because it will prepare you to follow one of the most fascinating of 
all careers, if you care to do so—a career that will keep you in constant 
contact with beauty in all its forms, and reward you well. 


Because it will give you the great satisfaction of having absolute 
knowledge of what is genuine and what is correct in every period and 
style of furniture and decoration. No matter how accustomed one may 
be to beautiful things, no matter how fine one’s instinct for beauty 
may be, a knowledge of the principles of Interior Decoration is es- 
sential to sound judgement. And there is intense satisfaction in being 
able to “place” and evaluate a room and its contents at a glance. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration 


was prepared only a few years ago by Harold Donaldson Eberlein,, 
Nancy V. McClelland, and Paul T. Frankl, three of America’s greatest 
authorities, and is conducted by Ina M. Germaine. It is absolutely 
authoritative and reliable; and frequent changes and additions have 
kept it completely up-to-date. 

Its thirty lessons will give you a thorough and complete training in 
every branch of the art of Period and Modernistic Interior Decorating. 
A lesson will come to you every two weeks and can be learned in a few 
hours. Individual attention, criticism and instruction given to every 
subscriber. 


A Fascinating Career If You Want One! 


When you complete the Course you will be qualified to practice 
interior decorating as a profession, if you care to do so. There is no 
career more satisfactory for the cultivated man or woman, and none 
which offers greater rewards. This booklet tells you much about it. 


This course is approved as a Correspondence School under the laws 
of the State of New York. 


Send this Coupon for Beautiful BOOKLET—Free 


Extracts from Three of many 
Letters in our Files 


“Although I have no expectation of using the course 
professionally, I cannot tell you what infinite pleas- 
ure it gives me daily and how much my appreciation 
of beautiful things has been increased.” 


“T cannot express the good I have received from 
your course. It will assist me to better and greater 
things in the business world.” 


“T think it is wonderful the way you take such 
interest and follow up your students.” 


A.&D. November, 1931 


Arts & Decoration Home Stupy 
Course 1n INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your new free brochure describ- 


ing your course. 
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A Picturesque Stucco Bungalow 


(Continued from page 27) 


The floor plan of one guest house is typical of the others. The 
problem, of course, subject to change of air according to the size 
of the little house. A delightful variation is given to the exteriors 
of these houses by different porches, entrances and types of planting 


The Garden in November 


(Continued from page 80) 


to fade, the California Poppies will 
make a fine mat of gray foliage be- 
spangled later in the season with its 
brilliant flowers of many shades of 
yellow, cream and pink. Shirley Pop- 
pies also are usually better if sowed 
in the autumn, and a good place for 
them is in the Tulip beds. They bloom 
almost immediately after the Tulips 
are finished and by the time the bulbs 
are ready to be lifted from the 
ground, the best bloom of the Pop- 
pies is over and they may be 
taken out without compunction and 
the ground got ready for Chrys- 


anthemums or late-blooming an- 
nuals. 

Several other annuals such as Cal- 
endulas, Phlox drummondi, and 


Sweet Sultans do very well, if not 
better, when sown in the fall rather 
than in the spring. 

Needless to say, this period is the 
time for cleaning up and tidying up, 
especially in the shrub borders where 
the summer foliage frequently ob- 
scures the tangles and disorders which 
need attention. Do not be afraid to 
remove surplus and interfering canes 
of shrubs at this season. It is well 
also to cast an observant eye over 
the trees to see if any are in need of 
repair or removal. In fact, the bare 
months which follow are likely to re- 
veal more garden mistakes and to 
inspire more improvements than the 
seasons which are lavish in bloom and 
foliage. After all, we must live with 
the garden through November, De- 
cember, January, and February, and 
there is no reason why the masses 
and lines of trees, branches, and 
shrub borders, and the accents of 
evergreens, and the neatly covered 
flower beds should not be attractive 
in themselves. 

Some of us who specialize in one 


or two finicky flowers, particularly 
roses or tender shrubs, are apt to for- 
get the beauty of winter scene in our 
anxiety to care for our pets, and 
in so doing make the garden hideous 
with boxes, cartons, crates, heaps of 
straw and bundles of manure of all 
imaginable shapes and degrees of ug- 
liness. A little forethought would 
improve things considerably. There 
is no need for winter protection to be 
an eye-sore. 

But because a garden is a garden 
and because we expect flowers in a 
garden, particular pains should be 
taken to discover what flowers are 
in bloom in your own or in your 
neighbors’ gardens in this month. 
Chrysanthemums, of course, can be 
relied upon in almost every section 
of the United States to give some 
flowers during portions of the month. 
Pansies will continue in the lee of 
some small shrub or building almost 
until they are frozen solid. The funny 
little Johnny-Jump-Up which over- 
runs almost all gardens which have 
been in existence for any length of 
time is likely to show flowers until 
the end of November. But the one 
peculiar bloom of November is the 
Witch-hazel, an inconspicuous shrub 
seldom noticed throughout the sea- 
son, but whose bare branches bedeck 
themselves with clusters of yellow 
fringe towards the end of this month. 
I do not believe that any garden 
worthy of the name could exist long 
without a Witch-hazel. It is one of 
those crazy plants which everybody 
simply must have because of its out- 
landish season and its genuine beauty. 
In some gardens the Christmas Rose 
always comes into bloom in Novem- 
ber, but this is particularly a flower 
for December and should be reserved 
for that month, which we are doing. 
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A little of Cape Cod Atmosphere at 
the Eastward Ho Country Club, 
Chatham, Massachusetts 


May we send you our catalogue? 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 


52. Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“On the Century” 


RecisTRATIONS at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not far 
from The Pennsylvania Station, The Barclay 
appeals to those who seek exclusiveness and unos- 
ientatious service for overnight or a more 


extended visit. 
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York, and at 
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Boston. 
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Enchanted Dalmatia 
(Continued from page 47) 


of a Sunday morning and finding the 
broad aisle literally packed tight with 
milk cans, huge baskets of farm stuff, 
hampers of fruit and wooden bowls 
of fresh butter wrapped in grape 
leaves, while the benches on both 
sides are equally packed with market 
people at prayer! Directly mass is 
ended, the owners of the impedi- 
menta in the aisle sort out their re- 
spective belongings and depart with 


|them for the market place. The mar- 


ket itself is a veritable riot of bar- 
baric color blazing in the bright sun- 
shine—vegetables, fruits, flowers of 
every sort in dazzling array, along 
with strange fish, butter, eggs, crock- 
ery, goatskin shoes, woolen belts, 
trinkets, scarlet or yellow kerchiefs 


/and sundry, while the market folk, 


no less chromatic than their wares, 
stand or sit beneath gay-hued awn- 
ings or great umbrellas. Besides all 
these diversions for the traveler, 
there is plenty of sailing, tennis, 
motor-boating, excellent bathing and 
the sort of fishing that can be relied 
upon for results tangible enough 
to satisfy the most impatient fisher- 
man. 

While Zara is on a flat peninsula, 
Sebenico, not far to the south, be- 
gins to climb up the mountain side 
right from the water’s edge. So steep 
is the ascent that the buildings seem 
to be piled one on top of another, 
and not a few of the smaller streets 
are made up almost entirely of steps. 
The Cathedral of Sebenico is small, 
as are all the Dalmatian churches, 
but it is one of the most perfect and 
finished architectural gems imagin- 
able. The most astonishing thing 
about it is its wonderful barrel- 
vaulted roof; the same slabs that 
form :the roof outside form the ceil- 
ing inside with their under-surface. 

Thanks to its steep hillside. site, 
Sebenico is full of all manner of odd 
nooks and corners that generally re- 
veal something of. interest on exam- 
ination; they create a stimulating at- 
mosphere of expectancy. The shops 
where the handiwork of the Croatian 
peasants is sold, from aprons and 
black-broidered caps to  goatskin 
shoes, are particularly engaging, only 
it is quite hopeless to seek from 
Croatian shopkeepers any informa- 
tion about the various wares dis- 
played, unless they can speak some 
language besides Croatian—which 
they usually can’t. Pantomiming 
doesn’t get very far in gaining infor- 
mation about handicrafts, and the 
Croatian tongue is not only unin- 
telligible to most visitors but posi- 
tively fearsome in its sounds as well 
as In its appearance when printed on 
shop signs. Imagine a be-kerchiefed 
and be-aproned Croatian dame sitting 
in her shop and scenting a possible 
sale when she sees foreign visitors 
pausing to look in her window; and 
imagine her rushing out, pointing to 
one object in the display and saying 
“Snosh,” to another and ejaculating 
“Mwloop,” to still another and ut- 
tering a noise that sounds like 
“Nxlkz”! You are certainly not en- 
lightened, and you are inclined either 
to laugh or to take to your heels. 
The printed shop signs are quite as 
discouraging as the spoken tongue— 
baffling and unpronounceable com- 
binations of consonants without any 
alleviating vowels, and letters occa- 
sionally turned wrongside around, 
upside down, or prostrate like cap- 
ital E’s flat on their backs waving all 


their legs in the air like rolling dogs. 

From Sebenico, if natural beauties 
attract, you will surely wish to go up 
the river a short distance to the Falls 
of Kerka where a tremendous vol- 
ume of water comes rushing down 
from the mountains in a series of 
broad cascades. When you’ve done 
a stiff climb up a stony road on a hot 
afternoon, you'll be glad enough to 
rest a while at the little inn at the 
top; there you can sit on a stone- 
paved lookout under the shade of 
great mulberry, fig and eucalyptus 
trees, runnels of clear water gurgling 
all about, and regale yourself with 
sandwiches and some of the good 
local red wine—tea, here, is out of 
the question. 

The run between Sebenico and 
Trail is one prolonged panorama of 
unalloyed beauty. This, indeed, is 
true of the whole Dalmatian coast. 
As far as the eye can travel you see 
the lofty limestone mountains to the 
east, sometimes wooded, sometimes 
naked rock save for a_ scattered, 
scrubby growth of juniper and rose- 
mary; their rugged outlines ever 
changing; the many islands small and 
large and, like the mountains east- 
ward, either wooded or almost bare 
but for the stunted shrubbery and 
the stone-walled vineyards and or- 
chards of the peasants; and always 
the play of lights and shadows on 
mountains, sea and islands with 
ceaseless change of hues—deep, vel- 
vety blue to lightest azure, richest 
violet to pale lilac, opulent greens 
nearby, grey-greens beyond, and an 
aureole of tender, pearly opalescence 
hovering over the wistful mystery of 
the dimming distance. 

Traii—its name means “City of 
the Watermelon’—is in sharpest 
contrast to Zara and Sebenico, but 
no less lovely than they. Surrounded 
by its gardens and villas, the Riviera 
dei Castelli stretching beyond, it lies 
on a flat bit of shore with the abrupt 
mountain wall rising close behind. 
Like all the other Dalmatian cities, 
Trai is built of the hard local lime- 
stone very like marble and, also like 
the other Dalmatian cities, it is clean. 
Like them, too, it is a microcosm of 
finished perfection, from its gem-like 
Cathedral, rich in medieval and Re- 
naissance sculpture, to its old Vene- 
tian palaces, convents, fascinatingly 
picturesque streets and the stately 
little loggia on the piazza where the 
judges used to render justice. Trati 
is peculiarly marked with reminders 
of the days when the Venetian Re- 
public had to fight almost constantly, 
now against pirates who infested the 
whole lower Dalmatian coast, now 
against the Turks, and sometimes 
against both at once; there are the 
ruins of the old Castello Camerlengo 
just without the walls on the quay, 
the castles of the Riviera stretching 
away towards Spalato and, most elo- 
quent of all, fastened up in the hall 
of the Palazzo Cippico, the prow of 
one of the Turkish war galleys cap- 
tured by Admiral Count Cippico at 
the famous Battle of Lepanto. 

When you reach Spalato, not far 
to the southeast of Trati, you will 
have a surprise if you have pictured 
to yourself, as so many do, a mold- 
ering, dilapidated townlet huddled 
inside the ruins of Diocletian’s Pal- 
ace. True, the ruins of Diocletian’s 
Palace are there right enough—very 
substantial ruins, too—and they are 

(Continued on page 84) 
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tile swimming pool and modern 
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criminating cruise passenger. 
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The Rhodes 
Memorial at 
Capetown 


And Now— 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa, the sunny section of the once 
“Dark Continent”, is a mecca of the traveling 
élite—those who flee from northern winters. 
and seekers of strange sights and unspoiled 


natural marvels. 


Leaders of fashion gather at race meets and 
veteran 


thrills 


luxurious country clubs; globe-trot- 


ters come here for new and novel 


sights. 


Near Durban, 


Coast”, you see original Africa in all its na- 


“pearl of the East African 


tive glory—Zulus and their families—quaint 


kraals, tribal customs, witch doctors, and 


war dances with wild barbaric panoply. 


And a wealth of wonders awaits you—Cape 
Peninsula’s exquisite scenery and _ historic 
the fairy-like Cango Caves, 


Park, teeming with African game, the rugged 


relics; Kruger 


| Drakensberg, the Valley of a Thousand 

| “since Hills, Zimbabwe’s mysterious ruins, and 
Africa’s crowning glory—matchless Victoria 
Falls. 


Sports abound, and travel facilities are most 


comfortable. 


For full information, address: 


Giraffe 
in the 
Kruger 
National 
Park 


Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


or 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


4-1978 


or any office of Thos. Cook & Son 


or The American Express Company 
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Be thankful this 


Thanksgtving 


SPEND the holiday at the sea- 
shore. At  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall . . . where there’s a year- 
round array of things to be 
thankful for. Sea and sun and 
salt air... and every consider- 
ation for your comfort that 
thoughtfulness can provide. 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is hos- 
pitable, friendly, informal .. . 
a happy choice for a Thanks- 
giving visit. Come for the day 
or stay the week-end. Walk the 
boards and enjoy the tonic sea 
breezes. Ride on the beach, play 
squash, golf, lie in the sun, take 
health-baths. Achieve an appe- 
iite that will make you doubly 
appreciative of the bountiful 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Thanks- 


giving dinner. 


Fall and winter rates are in 
effect . . . just one more thing 
for which to give thanks. Write 
for information. 


American and European 


CHALFONTE-HADDON 


ATLANTIC 


Leeds and Lippincott 


HALL 


cCiwTt y 


Company 


HORE: 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 
metropolitan residence, conveniently located 


at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 
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Enchanted Dalmatia 
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filled and encrusted with structures 
of medieval date, but outside the 


| Palace bounds you will find a fair- 


sized busy city, thoroughly modern 
in every respect, with taxicabs, tram 
cars, brilliant electric lighting, fine 
shops, cafés, restaurants, hotels, 
crowds of well-dressed people strol- 
ling up and down the broad, shaded 
esplanade along the water front, all 
manner of shipping in the harbor, 


| and the local boat-club crews out for 


practice in four- and _ eight-oared 
shells. Inside the Palace precincts 
you will find much of the famous 
Vestibolo still intact, and the octag- 


/ onal mausoleum does duty as the 
| Cathedral, but even there a tone of 


modernity and thrift prevails. To see 
any ruins at Spalato that really look 
like ruins you have to go back sev- 
eral miles into the country to the re- 
mains of Diocletian’s villa at Salona. 
They are still digging up all sorts of 
things in the neighborhood and you 
will probably be able to get a silver 
coin of Imperial Rome for a few 
dinars and a couple of cigarettes. 
When Diocletian picked out Spalato 
for his retirement he showed a good 
eye for natural beauty; if he had no 
such thought in mind, then he made 
a lucky choice. 

From Spalato it is not a long sail 


|out to the Island of Lesina, one of 


| the loveliest spots of the whole coast. 


But, besides that rare beauty that 
makes both the island and town of 
Lesina very godsends for artist folk, 
there is exceptionally good bathing 
nearby as well as the other outdoor 
diversions mentioned in speaking of 
Zara. For cruising in Dalmatian wa- 
ters one could not pick out a better 


| base. It is within easy sailing dis- 


|tance of Curzola, a town and island 
/ too little visited, and likewise within 


ready reach is the Island of Meleda 
where, at Porto Palazzo, you can see 


/at the water’s edge the remains of a 


Roman palace for all the world like 
a Piranesi print or where, if you 
don’t mind a stiff climb through the 
woods, you will come to a great lake 
in the middle of the island. On an 
island in the middle of this lake an 
old deserted monastery holds ample 
rewards for anyone with a taste for 
exploring. Again, from Lesina it is 
not too far to sail comfortably to 
Ragusa. And to approach Ragusa by 
sea ls worth making a long journey 
for the sheer joy of romantic and 
dramatic excitement. As you come up 
to its mighty walls and the vast cur- 
| tain of masonry that shields the har- 
bor you fully expect to see a fleet 
of Crusading galleys or a Venetian 
argosy of merchantmen sail out from 


| behind the barrier. Then you round 


the end of the curtain and find your- 
self in a busy little seaport with 
Turkish navvies everywhere and the 
Croatian peasants. clothed in a be- 


| wildering variety of local garbs, all 


of them rivaling the rainbow in 
gaiety. 

Another element of Dalmatia’s en- 
chantment lies in anchoring at night 
in the coves where the fisherfolk lay 
their nets. There is always good 
swimming and there is always at 
least the sport of hunting octopus by 
torchlight. And a very good trial of 
skill it is, too. But to feel the whole 
enchantment of this coast you must 
go there and give yourself up to its 
dreamy spell. If you do this once, 
)you will surely want to go back 


again. That is still another part of 
the enchantment, too hard to explain. 
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Going away 
THIS 
WINTER? 


consider 
Tueson, Arizona 


THIS YEAR especially, you owe it to 
yourself, to consider Arizona’s warm, in- 
vigorating climate. You should hear this 
good news! In Tucson, your riding, golf, 
ternis, or hunting plans are seldom de- 
layed by inclement weather. For here, the 
sun shines more daylight hours (84.6%) 
than any other place in the country. 


El Conquistador Hotel offers you all the 
freedom and fun of a guest ranch, plus 
the conveniences of a modern, distinctive 
resort. Accommodations are available in 
the main building or private bungalows. 
Let H.A. MacLennan, Managing Director, 
be your host this winter. 


You'll enjoy reading this fascinating 
book. Write for complimentary copy. 
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From now on... 


Room rates NOW begin at 


PAC da 


Pleasant rooms with bath and 
well located. In the Blackstone 
Grill we now serve an ex- $s] 
cellent luncheon ... . 


The 
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your bill will be just about 20% less! 


and yet the famed BLACKSTONE service standards remain unchanged! 


Das LOWERED rates which now prevail make 
it a temptation to stress the economy of a stay 
at THE BiacksroneE. Rates have been reduced 

. substantially! Room rates are down! Food 
charges have been reduced! Laundry prices... 
and all those ‘‘Incidentals” 
which look small individually 
but total noticeably .. . have 
been refigured with a sharp- 
ened pencil, The point is 
downward rate revisions ap- 


ply throughout the hotel... 


not on just a room or two. On an average this 
makes the accommodations of one of the world’s 
finest hotels available to you at a discount of 
around 20%. The prevailing schedule also re; 
futes the idea that fine things must also be the 
most expensive. THE BLAcKsTONE is well within 
the means of the most budget-minded traveller. 
THE BLACKSTONE inaugurates this new era of 
lowered costs without lowering a single service 
standard. For to make a single sacrifice would be 
to destroy that which classes THE BLACKsTONE 


among the really fine hotels of the world. 
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South Michigan 
Avenue and the 
Lake Front...a 
five minute walk 
from the Loop! 
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For the 
cultured 
traveler! 


A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find all 
the niceties in appointments 
that bespeak refinement. A 
hotel that provides ideally, for 
a visit of a day—or a home 
for a year. Outstanding facili- 
ties—smart, cheertul service— 
an extraordinary restaurant— 
yet rates in keeping with the 
trend of today. Just off stylish 
Michigan Boulevard . . . adja- 
cent to business and theatre 
center of Chicago . . . but 
5 minutes from the noise 
and grime of the ‘Loop’’. 
You will enjoy your visit 
here! 
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HE second floor plan shows the 

owner’s suite of the Bedford 
home, over the living room, con- 
sisting of a bedroom, two. ward- 
robe closets, each with a window, 
and a bathroom with two basins 
and an enclosed shower bath in 
addition to a bathtub. In the main 
portion there are three bedrooms 
all to the south, the north side be- 
ing used for a linen closet with 
window, circular stairs, a serving 
room and a maid’s room, opposite 


which is the nursery on the south 
with its own bath and cooking pan- 
try. There are three other maids’ 
rooms over the garage, each with its 
own wash basin. A feature of the 
maid’s bath is that the toilet is in a 
separate space. 

The attic plan shows two guest 
rooms in the main portion, each with 
its own bath, also large cedar closet 
with a window and several store 
closets, with storage space over the 
wings. 


Decorative Antique Silk Fabrics 


(Continued from page 34) 


century is a wall hanging in faded 
green, with a Chinoiserie design in 
colors, gold and silver. Many of these 
historic textiles are accompanied with 
documentary proof of their authen- 
ticity, which contributes very much 
to their intrinsic value. 

Among the most beautiful ex- 
amples of priestly vestments, worn 
only on royal ceremonial occasions 
are those from Saint Stephen’s Cathe- 
dral in Vienna, dating from the early 
seventeenth century. The exquisite 
colors of the beautiful floral design 
on the creamy silk background of the 
brocade undimmed by time are en- 
riched with gold and silver. Edged 
with gold galloon and gold lace, a dia- 
mond shaped fragment of priceless 
Persian brocade exemplifies the 
beauty of ancient weaving in its 
jewel-like colors mingled with gold 
and silver, its pattern so modernistic 
it might have been created within a 
decade, this rare fragment is essen- 
tially appropriate for a wall panel. 

The decorative possibilities of these 
splendid textiles are limitless, hung 
in soft folds, or even in plain breadths, 
they are wonderful backgrounds for 


carved and gilded mirror frames, 
throwing into high relief the elab- 
orate scrolls of the Chippendale 
period, or softening the severity of 
mirrors framed in an architectural 
manner. Hung over mantels or on 
walls in place of tapestries, or as wall 
panels framed in narrow mouldings, 
they are delightful, while they are 
extremely effective hung above a 
settee, or at the head of a bed in the 
Spanish manner. Obtainable for hang- 
ings or window draperies are plain 
velvets in rich Venetian ruby, sap- 
phire or cerulean blue, amethyst or 
topaz, whose gorgeous folds may once 
have graced the palace of a doge. 
Another marvelous way of displaying 
the splendid brocaded silks and vel- 
vets is in screens, three, or four fold, 
while fragments of brocade silks too 
small for any other use are invisibly 
joined and edged with gold or silver 
galloon for use as mats. Larger pieces 
are utilized for boudoir pillows, blot- 
ting books, portfolios, boxes and 
photograph frames, while small hand 
bags, card cases and innumerable 
other decorative trifles are fashioned 
from the infinitely precious textiles. 
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Indianapolis White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. _ Evansville, Ind. a 
No car ever built has a greater hold upon its owners 


Tulsa Rockford, Ill. Evanston, Ill. Mil kee Mont | : Tt 
BS CUES than the Cord Front-Drive. The man or woman who 


has never driven a Cord, regardless of how much 


other fine car experience they have had, cannot ap- 


preciate the difference. The ease of handling, comfort, 
| sense of safety, and the difference in maneuverability 
of the Cord are a revelation. We invite you to find out, 


BA G S e e e Envelopes and Evening Purses 


Especially distinctive, individually handmade 


by actually driving a Cord, why owners say “It spoils 


of Fine Materials, personally selected, guar- us for any other type of car.” 


Brougham $2395—Sedan $2395—Convertible Cabriolet $2495— 


Convertible Phaeton Sedan $2595. 


anteeing you a quality not possible to find 
elsewhere. Samples of Mate- 
rials and Linings sent on re- 
quest. Prices range from $8.00 


to $16.00. 


Prices f.o.b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Newton Trust Company, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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